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TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE, AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 
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Orange Growing District on Garth 








Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 

a country gentleman. He does just about 

work enough to keep himself in good physi- 

cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 

a year. I know one man who makes $3000 

a year on ten acres of ground. They press 

the button and Nature does the rest. The 

average of intelligence, | should say, is 

higher than in any other state. It surprises 

me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to or ae 

us spoke Chaun- 

The Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 

added that Riverside is the exponent and 

example of the highest development in 

California— material, moral, social, intel- 

lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 

exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 

on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are not a . dai ‘ 

ew facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems nee 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riche 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. anes 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the = a — 7 invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen P 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
cop Lawn Tennis —. The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- P P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


PD. S. Castleman, secretary 


Riverside, California 
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A DAY OF REMINISCENCES IN SANTA BARBARA. 


HERE are times in this hurly-burly work- 
a-day world of ours, when, if opportunity 
presents itself, we would gladly hie us 

away from the noise and glare of city and seek 
some quiet spot where, if possessed of broad 


imagination, we may 
indulge in ‘‘ Castles 
in Spain” alone and 
undisturbed. 

In such a mood | 
find myself, after an 
absence of ten years, 
in the quaint little 
city of Santa Bar- 
bara, the home of my 
childhood. Dear, old 
Santa Barbara, she 
has progressed to be 
sure, but she has not 
yet shaken off her 
past, and time alone 
can tell whether or 
not the situation of 
this most picturesque 
spot of California, so 
beautifully rural and 
retired, with that in- 
describable air of 
primitive simplicity, 
an aroma from the 
olden time, can be 
obliterated. 

Progression shows 
itself in the electric 
railway, replacing the 
cunning little brown 
mules of my day. A 
street-car ride in 
those days was in- 
deed a treat, and | 
blush to relate how 
often did we forget, 
intentionally of 
course, to drop our 
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PLEASANT THOUGHTS OF LONG AGO. 





modest nickel in the small box placed there for 
that purpose, because the conductor was always 
busy ‘‘ wid dem mules,’”’ poor patient creatures, 
never murmuring at the monotony of their 
humdrum existence. 


Reluctantly they must 


have given up to the 
electric power, and 
must have resented 
the coming of it, as 
disdainfully as did 
the paisano regret 
the coming of the 
iron horse, which 
awoke him from his 
pleasant day-dreams, 
and more often his 
dailv szesta. 

“The long result 
of time’’ has failed 
to displace the old 
Don, who, in spite 
of the encroachment 
of the gringo, com- 
bined with fashion 
and innovation, has 
been able to retain 
the customs and 
traces of his ances- 
tors. A few aged 
men, grown gray 
with their hereditarv 
adobes, still dwell, 
in many _ instances, 
in the houses built 
by their forefathers, 
and sit in the cool 
of the evening be- 
neath the very trees 
under which they 
played in infancy, 
happy in their pres- 
ent state of contented 
poverty. 

Here one can reep 
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through the open door of an old adobe, and see, 
in all its romantic environment, the domestic 
life of the people. One comes abruptly, as it 


were, upon a picture bewilder- 
ingly un-American—these primi- 
tive homes that contribute more to 
the picturesqueness of the place 
than all the elegant dwellings of 
the Aaut ton. And the inhabitants 
of these modest homes, are thev 
happy? Well, they can sing, 
dance, and above all, bring sweet 
strains from their beloved guitars, 
to them an invaluable accom- 
plishment. Naturally they regret 
the loss of a domain that once was 
theirs, but with that gentle sub- 
missiveness characteristic of the 
race, they bow most gracefully 
to the inevitable, and have awak- 
ened to the fact that the law 
of the commonwealth is far 
greater than the will of the indi- 
vidual. 

As a child, I was wont to ex- 
press myself as ‘‘ going to the 
beach,” but today it is a ride or 
drive to the boulevard, if you 
please, and such a boulevard! 
Barberenos may point to it with 
pride, for they have builded 
‘well—a_ beautiful macadamized 
walk, with here and there an 
enticing seat, a row ef graceful 
palms dividing the promenade 
from the speed-way, and a band 
stand, where twice a week the 
love-lorn swain may take his dul- 
cinea to listen to strains of music 
sweet. 

In my wanderings on State 
Street | come across a curio store, 
where souvenirs of every descrip- 
tion are shown to awaken the trite 
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A SANTA BARBARA HEIRLOOM. 
A HAND-MADE LACE MANTILLA DRAPED IN THE SPANISH FASHION. 





speculation of moneyed loiterers. 
On entering, I find relics of that fast 
vanishing past—old chests, that 
in days gone by held priceless treas- 
ures, dear to the heart of some 
black-eyed senorita, carved rosary 
beads, worn with long usage, and 
exquisite embroidered mantillas, 
Alas! their presence here breathes 
a tale too sad for utterance. 

Gifted, indeed, is Santa Bar- 
bara, in possessing in her old 
Mission a rich morsel of antiquity. 
Passing the threshold of the com- 
mercial center to its stately portals 
is like stepping back into the regions 
of antiquity, and losing oneself 
among the shades of former ages. 
Oftentimes I have been accused of 
romancing when relating these facts 
to Eastern friends, and how | 
wished they were with me now, 
so that I might verify my state- 
ments. 

No one knows Santa Barbara, 
who does not climb to the lofty 
towers of the Mission, and from this 


charming standpoint look out from under the 
sheltering eaves upon an enchanting prospect 
of sea and mountain, and in the farthest outing, 
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A CORNER OF THE CURIO STORE. 


hill-crowned islands, softest blue against the 
sky; a stretch of view which makes a pano- 
rama of ever changing splendors; and if one 
has the good fortune to be there at the glorious 
hour of sunset, a broad band of golden sky may 
be seen in the west, from which the setting 


A DAY’S GOLFING 


HERE are many golf courses; there are 
manv hotels; but there is only one Del 
Monte. One may travel many, many 
miles; he may find in his journey golf courses, 
but not such a place to golf, and after golfing 
dream of leading a dolce far niente existence, 
as may be found at Del Monte. I think when 


r 
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sun gleams through the trees bordering the 
majestic Sierras, and the ponderous bells 
seem to smile on the little city below and 
give to it an assurance that, for ages to 
come, they will, with loud acclaim, ring out 
the sad, sweet melody of the Angelus. 

While sojourning here, a birthday was 
celebrated. Kind friends arranged a sere- 
nade by the Spanish string band. This 
delightful custom of awakening the drowsy 
slumberer with the music of the seductive 
guitar is one of those simple-hearted cus- 
toms that I doubt is to be met with else- 
where in California. And to make it doubly 
interesting, they played old Spanish dances, 
to which in our younger days we waltzed 
away many a happy hour. 

A feeling of regret steals over me as I find 
it necessary to wend my steps homeward, 
and as | gaze back on this lovely nook | 
find myself praying that, for the sake of 
literature and art, a few of the old regime 
may still be spared to retain their faith in 
the coming of the »zavana, their love for the 
guitar and their contempt for the almighty 

dollar. I fear, however, my prayer is doomed, 
as the Yankee with his characteristic craftiness 
is far in the ascendancy. 
Adios, Santa Barbara, kind hostess, hospit- 
able friends. To alla fond remembrance. *= 
Margaret Teresa ‘Knightly. 


AT DEL MONTE. 


Tennyson wrote his ‘‘Lotus Eaters’? he had 
this place in mind, for certainly there is nowhere 
else such a perfect paradise of velvet sward and 
giant oaks and pines, from which hang gorgeous 
festoons of a magnificence unequaled. There 
are palms and cedars, and all the flowering 
plants, from the brilliant dahlia to the most 
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sensitive exotic, and a myriad of roses such as 
California alone can produce. There the fragrant 
blossoms bow and open in the gentle breeze, 
and their incense is scattered over every corner 
of the place. 

Del Monte has many attractive features, of 
which one is its golf course. That point, 
naturally, isever foremost in the hearts of the 
devotees of the game. The holes have been 
remodeled during the past year, and many are 
the eagerly contested tournaments which have 
taken place over it. The course is attractive 
and fairly difficult, picturesquely situated, and 
dotted here and there with giant oaks, which 
constitute good hazards, and they afford mild 
shade, when such a thing is desired bv golfers, 
also adding materially to the beauty of the 
landscape. 

There are golf courses and golf clubs, where 
sometimes they play in winter, and at other 
places in the summer, but at Del Monte the 
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twice around the links.at seven o’clock the next 
morning. We were all Easterners, and none of 
us were familiar with the course. My partner, 
who had the honor, topped his drive and struck 
one of the giant oaks, so numerous in that coun- 
try, which lay just midway between the tee and 
the hole. Having made a very strong drive, 
and striking the tree fairly in the center, his 
ball rebounded some thirty yards, and his lie 
was directly behind another tree. which is one 
of the hazards of the ninth hole. As it took 
him nine to get out of trouble, we started the 
game well handicapped. Going to the second 
hole, 343 yards, we played up a little bit, and 
managed to halve it. At the third, our op- 
ponents, by some brilliant playing, (of course 
we could not play at all), defeated us by two. 
The fourth, a short hole, we halved with them. 
The fifth we managed to win, there being a 
number of trees in the way, and our opponents 
rather unfortunate in their drives. The sixth 








SNAP SHOTS ON THE DEL MONTE LINKS. 


climate is such that golf may be played the 
entire year through. The course is fairly long, 
being 2219 vards in length, with the holes and 
distances as follows: 


1—Morro.... .....344 6—The Hill....... 215 
2—Pines..... ....343 7—Monte......... 146 
3—The Oak...... 223, $—Gully......... 277 
4—Fence..........189 g—Home..........219 
5—Alameda....... 263 


The bogey for the course is 37. 

One night there was a party of us sitting on 
the veranda of this beautiful hotel, watching 
the moon going down in the ocean not far away, 
and we arranged a foursome for the next day. 
] am sorry to state we lost; but such is golf. 
The uncertainty of the game is one of its 
glorious fascinations. Much to my sorrow, it 
was arranged to start for an eighteen-hole match, 


was halved and also the seventh. Both my 
partner and myself were fortunate enough at 
the eighth to drive over the gully, which acts 
as a bunker for that hole —a very good natural 
hazard — and, luckily for us, our opponents did 
not succeed in clearing it. It took them three 
each to get out of the gully, and we started for 
the ninth hole all even. That was our Water- 
loo, as we both drove into the ditch, which acts 
as a guard for the home hole. This hole is not 
particularly tong, being only 219 vards. But 
then, none of us were champion drivers. Our 
a won the home hole, and the first 
nalf. 

After going into the ninth hole, and discussing 
the subject very carefully, we decided that we 
should play the second round in the afternoon, 
at the finish of which we were one up, making 
a tie for the eighteen holes. On the play off we 
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lost not only the match, but one of those 
glorious dinners for which the Hotel del 
Monte is famous throughout the world. We 
lingered long at the table, and agreed to play 
another game next day, not being satisfied with 
one day’s golfing. The second day was nota 
match game with us, merely medal play. | 
dare not state our scores, because they were 
really very bad. We did the best we could, 
but somehow or other the putting of all four of 
us was rank. Occasionally our drives were 
good, and seldom was a cleek or niblick re- 
quired. If it were possible, the seventh hole 
might be lengthened, as it is rather short, and 


a good drive will land a man on the green in 
one. If his drive is fair, the ball may lie 
within a few yards of the hole; giving hima 
short putt. The others are all good, and the 
greens swift and keen. After playing on some 
of the other courses in California, it is a great 
relief to an Eastern golfer to find a little smooth 
grass on the putting greens. Del Monte is un- 
questionably one of the best courses in Cali- 
fornia. Itabounds in good hazards, the holes 
are fairly long, and it is arranged in such shape 
that poor plav is penalized, and a good player 
derives due advantage from his long shots. 
C. W. Higgins. 


A DAY OF STREET FAIR AMID ORANGE GROVES. 


attractions to the winter tourist besides a 
perfect climate, unrivaled scenery and 
splendid hotels. The entertainment of the East- 
ern guest is looked after with an assiduous care, 
which in part is born of true hospitality, and is 
in part a cold-blooded business proposition. 
Thus it came about that La Fiesta, in Los 
Angeles, has for several years offered attrac- 
tions distinctly unique to the guest from beyond 
the Rockies. Pasadena and Santa Barbara hold 
annual tournaments of roses that are veritable 
bits of fairyland frolic to the denizen of the 
frozen East. San Diego occasionally holds a 
water carnival, for which festivity its bay is 
peculiarly fitted. 
Last April the orange city of Riverside cele- 


GPattraction CALIFORNIA offers many 


a 


brated a plenitude of water and plethoric pros- 
perity by hoiding a street fair—the first ever 
held on the Pacific Coast. It opened April 14th 
and continued for a week, and was really a 
notable affair, considered from any point of 
view. To begin with, there were ample funds 
subscribed to carry out the committee’s plans, 
then brains were put into it, and originality ob- 
tained, and what was also important, the 
crowds were handled in a way that left little to 
be desired. The overtaxed hotels were supple- 
mented with rooms in private dwellings, which 
were thrown open to the crowds. Hotels, 
lodging-houses and restaurants did themselves 
proud, the Glenwood proprietor going so far as 
— his fine lawn with a huge canopy 
cafe, 





THE PARADE, RIVERSIDE STREET FAIR. 
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THE MINIATURE ORCHARD 


And the people came. Specially low rates 
were given by the railroads, and every Southern 
California town contributed its quota. The 
Eastern tourist was greatly in evidence, and his 
kodak films were soon exhausted, so numerous 
were the opportunities for snap-shots. 

Not only were the street attractions enjoyed, 
but visitors were afforded every opportunity 
for seeing the greatest orange-shipping city in 
the world. The electric railway put on a special 
service, and quick and frequent trips took the 


guests to the far limits of the city over the . 


famous Magnolia Avenue Route. 
Eight blocks in the heart of the city were 
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roped in for the street 
fair. Orange, green 
and white—typify- 
ing the foliage of the 
orange, its fruit and 
blossoms—were 
chosen for the car- 
nival colors, and 
these were seen in 
thousands of banners, 
streamers and trans- 
parencies, as well as 
in the myriads of 


colored incandescent 
lights which illu- 
mined the city at 
night. On Main 
Street was a city of 
booths, ranging in 


architectural design 
from the tule tepee 
to the imposing 
mission structure. 
Three platforms were 
erected at the inter- 
section of the streets, 
and free vaudeville 
entertained the crowds when no other attrac- 
tion was offered. 

Saturday was the day selected for the opening 
of the unique show, the exercises consisting of 
the customary speech-making and music. In 
the afternoon a match game of polo between 
Riverside and Santa Barbara teams was played. 
Papinta opened a week’s engagement at the 
Loring Opera House. 

Monday — In the afternoon, horse races, under 
the auspices of the Twenty-eighth District Fair 
Association, took place, some of the most 
famous racing stock in Southern California 
participating. The Women’s Parliament opened 





THE ILLUMINATION AT NIGHT, RIVERSIDE STREET FAIR. 
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with a large attendance of talented ladies from 
all over the State. 

Tuesday was Fireman’s Day, Municipal 
Day, Fruit Exchange Day, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce Day, Parliament Day, and 
several other kinds of a day. Los Angeles, 
San Diego, San Bernardino, Redlands and les- 
ser cities sent complete apparatus, and a parade, 
drill and contest that will long be memorable 
took place. Special entertainment was pro- 
vided for the numerous distinguished guests 
present. 

Wednesday was Perris Indian School Day, 
and the drills of the pupils and the music by 
the band and Guitar and Mandolin Club were 
unique features of the week. 

Thursday morning, old country sports were 
enjoyed, and in the afternoon, at Wheelmen’s 
Park. there was a great wheel meet, in which 
world’s championsrode. Inthe evening a Dark- 
town jubilee concert vied with Papinta and 
Walter Jones. 

Friday saw the greatest crowds of the week. 
Inthe forenoon the firemen held a competitive 
drill. First in the afternoon came a floral 
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parade — floats, coaches, traps, carriages, au- 
tomobiles, bicyclists, horsemen —all begar- 
landed with Flora’s choicest offerings. Then 
came the baby coach parade, scarcely less 
unique than the floral pageant. A baby-show 
and juvenile cake-walk rounded out the day. 
Fully fifteen thousand people were present from 
out of town. 

Saturday it rained and put a quietus to all 
the festivities. 

In connection with the Street Fair was held 
the Twenty-eighth District Fair and a Belgian 
Hare Show. The exhibits filled an immense 
tent, covering half a block of street. 

All sorts of side-shows and the attractions of 
the scores of beautiful booths helped to enter- 
tain the crowds between waits, and there were 
always ample divertisements for all. 

So successful was Riverside’s Street Fair that 
other California cities propose holding similar 
carnivals the coming winter. As a strong spirit 
of competition prevails between the several 
towns, there are likely to be some formidable 
rivals to the initial enterprise. 

Arthur F. Clarke. 


A DAyY’S POSSIBILITIES IN ‘‘ THE SAN DIEGO BAY REGION.” 


attractions by land and sea, is a well- 

beloved mecca for the American traveler 
doing justice to the beauties and comforts of 
his native land, as also for the foreigner who 
comes to this country to travel over America’s 
far-reaching, all-penetrating railway systems, 
in America’s justly-famed and luxurious rail- 
way cars. To visit America and not become 
acquainted with the sun-kissed, ocean-sprayed 
State of California is an ignoring of a popular 


TT San Diego Bay Region, with its varied 





THE OCEAN PROMENADE AT CORONADO. 


custom that but comparatively few visitors to 
the United States permit to be placed against 
their record as wise and careful selectors of the 
best. Nine-tenths of the many who touch 
upon California’s soil look upon a sojourn in 
this far southern region as a fitting finish to a 
trip of delightful surprises. 

San Diego enjoys all the advantages of a city 
four times its population of 22,000. Here the 
traveler finds excellent hotels and apartment 
houses, beautiful churches, a splendid electric 
railway service, and 
theaters thoroughly 
up to date in con- 
struction and attrac- 
tions. Outdoor life 
is the life of this re- 
gion, and the parks of 
San Diego are a de- 
cided attraction to 
sojourners of either 
summer or _ winter. 
Mission Cliff Park is 
perhaps the favorite. 
Though this park’s 
near-by attractions are 
enjoyed, it is in look- 
ing beyond that its 
devotees find one of 
their chief sources of 
pleasure. To the 
right, over hills and 
adown valleys the eye 
locates the old Mis- 
sion, the Sisters’ Con- 
vent and the Indian 
School, where numer- 
ous descendants of the 
one-time children of 
Nature are receiving 
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SAN DIEGO MISSION. 


care and instruction. To the left, shadowed in 


the distance, are the tottering ruins of ‘‘ Old 
Town,” the San Diego of early history. Here 
are crumbling reminders of a glory and a style of 
lifelong passed. Adobe walls of one-time quaint 
and artistic homes, where mirth and music 
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Diego of today, held in the arms of 
the ocean, rests La Jolla (La Hoya), 
true to the Spanish interpretation of 
the words, which mean “fa gem.” 
Until recently La Jolla’s glad season 
was during the summer months de- 
cidedly, but for several seasons past 
the winter has been vying for popu- 
lar favor. Winter tourists, fleeing 
from the wrath of the chilly East, 
discovered ‘‘the gem ”’ and sent the 
good news flying. The resident 
population of La Jolla has more than 
doubled within the past two years, 
while furnished cottages and the 
hotels have found their capacities 
taxed, and increased their accommo- 
dations. Here are the everlasting caves and 
cliffs, rearing their sea-sprayed crests to won- 
derous heights. La Jolla is a charming spot, 
caressed by the sea, blessed by the warmth of 
heaven, and beloved by mortal. 

Point Loma, favored by location, is sought by 








MISSION VALLEY, FROM MISSION CLIFF PARK. 


reigned, have fallen, struck by the relentless 
hand of Time. At Old Town are the buildings 
made famous by the immortal touch of Helen 
Hunt Jackson in her story of “‘Ramona.”’ Here 
it is said the man and maiden were married in 
the little adobe church that still stands, en- 
closed in a frame structure to protect it from 
the destroying elements. The old Mission 
bells, worn with an age of ceaseless 
beating in the vyester-years long 
passed, hang beside the Ramona 
Church in solemn and forbidding 
silence, protected and beloved by an 
aged Indian, who abides near by, 
living only in the past, his mind a 
blank to present time save for the 
cherished Mission bells. Beyond 
this almost pulseless little town, 
with its past, repose the green and 
fragrant lemon groves of Pacific 
Beach, while somewhat further on, 
but an hour’s ride from the San 


all visitors to the San Diego Bay Region. From 
its heights looks the lighthouse that has the 
distinction of being the one built at the greatest 
height above sea level in all the wide world. 
Recently the Universal Brotherhood, Theoso- 
phists, acknowledging Katherine Tingley as 
their official head, have selected Point Loma as 
the home site of the order. 
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To the most 
extensive lemon 
groves in the 
world, located at 
National City 
and Chula Vista, 
is but ashort ride 
by wheel, car or 
carriage from 
San Diego, 
through the fra- 
grant eucalyp- 
tus-lined drive- 
wav. The road 
leads on from 
these sister su- 
burban towns to 
Tia Juana, where 
floats the Mexi- 
can flag over a 
sleepy, sun-lov- 
ing populace. 

During the 
winter months life in San Diego possesses all 
the social advantages of Eastern cities and none 
of their frosty elements. The possibilities for 
pleasure by land and sea are delightfully nu- 
merous and varied. There is yachting and 
rowing and fishing, with mid-winter swim- 
ming and bathing in the bay to add novelty to 
the days’ delight. 

Across the San Diego Bay, a refreshing ferry 
ride of ten minutes, lies Coronado Beach — 
Coronado the fair and famed, Coronado the 
beloved of all, the praised, the reviewed, pic- 
tured, painted, kodaked, thoroughly captivat- 
ing, siren of the Pacific, that holds all visitors 
by the magic of her location, climate and num- 
berless resources, for either the quiet or the 
gay passing of life. Coronado never enjoyed 
a more delightful winter season than last. 
Never were more celebrities in the different 
walks of life more in evidence than during 
the winter months of 1899 and 1goo. Hotel 
del Coronado was thronged with fair women 
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and brave men. That the latter statement is 
decidedly true in this instance is known when 
it is stated that the great warships ‘‘lowa, 

‘*Philadelphia”’ and ‘‘ Marblehead’? spent a 
couple of months in the San Diego harbor, or 
just off the Coronado shore — besides numerous 
foreign warships, often at anchor in the waters 
near the Coronado pier. The beauty, aristoc- 
racy and wealth of the traveling world, wor- 
ships at the shrine of Coronado, while the 
visitor, traveling on a limited allowance, finds 
there are beach accommodations to suit any 
purse. Here, a climate rivaling |taly’s best, 
makes glad the year. There are diversions for 
every day and hour in the season — midwinter 
surf bathing, yachting, rowing, golfing on the 
finest of links, dancing on a faultless floor at 
Hotel del Coronado to the best of music, 
with concerts bv the marine bands when 
flagships are in the harbor. The plunge and 
swimming pool; with its regular attractions 
and its weekly water polo games, is a 
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prominent factor among winter amusements at 
Coronado. 

Glass-bottomed boats have recently been ad- 
ded to Coronado’s list of entertainers, plying be- 
tween the beach and the famed Coronado Islands. 
Here, the fisherman finds the choicest specimens 
of fish inhabiting the Pacific, from Tuna to Bar- 


A DAY ON THE 


IRST, to satisfy your curiosity, let us tell 
F you that the Inside Track is a local name 
for the railway line passing from Los 
Angeles to Riverside and Redlands in Southern 
California. One of our first experiences, and, 
I may add, one of the most delightful on our 
California tour was the day we spent on the 
Inside Track. 

At eight A. M. we were on our way with 
round-trip tickets to Redlands, permitting also 
a visit to Riverside. Naturally, our chief an- 
ticipations were of the scenic feasts at our 
destination, but we soon found that the inci- 
dental pleasures of the way were of equal im- 
portance. 

As we bowled out into the broad valley, 
green with verdure and foliage-draped trees, all 
illumined with California sunshine, it seemed 
the very gateway to Paradise, and we promptly 
made comparisons between the scene and the 
white landscape we had left behind at our far- 
away Eastern home. 
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racuda and Pompano. Coronado is a delightful 
resort apart and yet in touch with the great 
world through the telegraph, telephone, mail, 
ferry and electric railway service. Theatrical and 
suburban attractions at and about San Diego can 
be enjoyed by sojourners at Coronado at any and 
all times. Martha Ingersoll Robinson. 


INSIDE TRACK. 


The beautiful Sierra Madre Mountains towered 
on the left, siftings of snow on their summits, 
ravines and gorges sharply defined in the 
morning light, and precipitous slopes — great 
massy banks of green. Farther down on the 
foothills splotches of color told of the advent 
of the season of wild flowers. The white 
dome of the observatory at Echo Mountain, 
with groups of cottages perched half-way up 
the range, seemed near at hand, as if we might 
reach forth and pluck them from their resting- 
place as easily as one could take a Noah’s Ark 
from a Christmas tree. 

All along the valley shore picturesque villages 
and towns, half-hidden by orchards, seemed 
pendant from the sheltering mountain wall, 
while the valley floor through which we were 
passing was dotted with thriving modern 
towns, a delight to the eve and to the sense of 
order and proportion. Of a sudden, the old 
San Gabriel Mission swings into view for a 
moment, at the left, its dull browns and grays 
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A TYPICAL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ORANGE ORCHARD. 
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and red-tiled roof contrasting sharply with 
the brightness surrounding, and carrying our 
thoughts backward for an instant to the days 
when Spanish padres pensively patrolled the 
path we were so swiftly and carelessly flying. 

Orchards and vineyards quickly succeeding 


SANTA ANITA RANCH, 


the oranges for shipment throughout the world. 

The yawning oo Gabriel Canyon opens 
but to close with receding view, and soon 
crested Mt. San Antonio (10,142 feet) looms 
into range, and we are passing the dapper 
homes and smart shops in the cities of 





fruit clustering amid 
dark green leaves and 
crowned by bloom of 
purest white, whose 
sweetness is wafted 
to us through the 
open car-window, call 
forth exclamations of 
delight from all. 
Anon we speed across 
a bit of wild land, 
above which the sen- 
tinel-like plume of 
the yucca, or Spanish 
dagger, nods its 
bloom of creamy 
white, and a little 
later we pause for a 
moment at a station 
where side-tracks are 
lined with gay-col- 
ored refrigerator cars, 
and the great pack- 
ing-houses are filled 
with a bright throng 
of girls and boys 





bring us back to the 














present. Golden 
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sorting and preparing 


A GLIMPSE OF SAN GABRIEL MISSION. 
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Pomona and Ontario. Southward, at the 
farther side of the valley, the great beet sugar 
factory at Chino appears in the hazy distance 
like some ancient feudal castle. Just beyond 
is Colton, the railway hub, in a great valley 
amphitheater and place of diverging lines to San 
Bernardino, Redlands and Riverside. Above 
San Bernardino on the face of the mountain 
wall is the arrowhead pointed out to all visitors 
as one of the curious features of the region. 
The charms of Riverside and Redlands others 


enormous fruit-packing houses and ingenious 
machinery, the novel features of irrigation here 
so highly developed—all these the visitor would 
see and profit by; but a detailed description, 
nay. Redlands, the phenomenal city, Smiley 
Heights, terraced groves and mountain pano- 
rama —see them as we did and do not hope to 
glean from the printed page the gladness that 
must come to anyone whose eye roams over the 

manifold features of this fair land. 
As the shadows of night were closing down, 
and we neared the City 





= of the Angels again, we 











voted the day spent on 
the Inside Track of the 
Southern Pacific Com- 
pany one of unmarred 
pleasure. 
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shall tell you with more facile pen 
and ampler space. Each is deserv- 
ing of achapter. Riverside, “‘the 
greatest orange-growing section in 
the world,’ grand Magnolia Avenue, 
with its fine electric car system, 
hospitable Glenwood Tavern, the 
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A Day’s MID-WINTER 


HEN a Californian says that nowhere 
W in the world is there such scenery as 
can be found in California, the opinion 
is thought to be a harmless expression of State 
pride, but there is none comparable with that 
to be seen in Palm Springs, for in this spot, on 
the edge of the Colorado Desert, the most varied 
is noticeable. 

Palm Springs is unique. Several years ago 
some mining men noticed that about the Indian 
rancherias the earliest fruits were raised, es- 
pecially figs, apricots and grapes. The water 
for irrigation purposes was obtained from the 
eastern face of the San Jacinto Range, in which 
were deep canyons and stupendous waterfalls. 
The water that poured over precipitous cliffs 
was run in ditches to the plains below, and the 
soil under its influence blossomed like the rose. 

Palm Springs, then known as Agua Caliente, 
on account of the hot springs, became an 
American settlement. It is now one of the 
sight places of California. It is some five 
miles from the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
the station is also named Palm Springs. There 
is a regular stage connection with the village, 
which nestles in beautiful orchards. Travelers 
from Europe and Asia have stood entranced at 
the beauty of this desert settlement. ‘‘It is 
without a rival,” they have exclaimed. The 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 


roses bloom the year around. Flowers of the 
far north and those of the tropics vie with each 
other. Grapes, which equal in flavor and the 
magnificence of their bunches those brought 
by the prospecting Hebrews from the Land of 
Canaan, are raised in Palm Springs. The dry 
air and the healthful atmosphere are sought 
after by people from many far-off lands. But 
Palm Springs has one attraction which can be 
enjoyed above all others. 

In no other place can mountain climbing be 
indulged in except in summer. In other parts 
of California the mountains are deep in snow, 
but though the ranges which guard Palm 
Springs on the west and south are high, and 
often havea thin sheet of snow, yet they can 
be climbed in midwinter, and from their sum- 
mits a view which is incomparable can be eb- 
tained. se 

Let us leave Palm Springs in the early morn- 
ing. The honeysuckle is blooming in the 
porches; the orange and lemon trees are star- 
faced in bloom; gigantic chrysanthemums 
which would shame the choicest blossoms of 
Japan are showing their ragged edges in dis- 
ordered array; here and there in the vines, 
almost bare, are hanging tiny bunches of 
grapes—and yet itis December. The oranges 
are turning red and, though the fruit is ripe to 
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THE DESERT, NEAR PALM SPRINGS. 
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MURRAY BUTTE, 


picking, the star-like blossoms are showing. 
Humming birds, the nefus, the golder, and one 
other kind are darting from flower to flower, 
dipping their beaks into the honeysuckle bloom 
and the fast-closing flower of the moon plant. 
Here is Asia in miniature. The West is for- 
gotten, the Orient is with us. 

The drive commences. The road runs past 
cultivated lands, through a forest of mimosa, 
over a_ bridge which spans an_ irrigation 
ditch, slowly climbing all the time past a 
spot known as the Garden of Eden, where 


oranges and lemons and apricots and figs 
and grapes assume gigantic proportions. Then 
the road runs along a foaming river, shaded 
by desert willows, where sweet-scented 
flowers make the air heavy with their per- 
fume. The road becomes steep. It is slowly 
eating its way into the mountain, into the 
canyon famous for its palms. Then the road 
climbs a mountain and descends abruptly into 
the Valley of Palms. There rise the palms in 
majestic splendor — palms several hundred feet 
in height, some small, so small that wandering 
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Indians often tread them under foot and en- 
tirely destroy them. It has been warm in the 
valley. The thermometer has marked seventy- 
five degrees before seven A. M., but here in the 
valley lassitude is forgotten. The air is cool 
and pleasant, even the teeblest in the party de- 
clares his intention to walk to the head of the 
valley. And what a walk itis! The stream 
from the upper levels pours in a ceaseless foam- 
ing tide between rocky walls, forming, at short 
intervals, deep pools where stony banks are 
covered with ferns of every variety. Manya 
seamy wall is completely hidden by maiden 
hair fern, and from the feathery fronds peep 
the faces of little blue flowers, so common to 
the desert, but a source of never-failing delight 
to the stranger. Huge black alders, gigantic 
sycamores, the ever-restless cottonwood, the 
graceful mimosa, palms and palms which rear 
their height above all forest trees crown the 
forestine growth with their fan-like leaves. 
They seem to be ever giving a benediction to 
their less-favored brethren. 

Climb as you will the palm never deserts 
you. Onthe highest peak is a group. How 
the seed ever got there to raise them has been 
long a source of wonder. 

From this height the desert stretches out its 
great panorama. It is like a huge, palpitating 
sheet of molten silver. The village of Palm 
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Springs is like a dark blot upon a sheet of 
virgin whiteness. Afar to the north is a dark, 
dark line, and the line lengthens. lengthens, and 
then comes a puff of smoke. It is the Sunset 
Limited. This train is one of the fastest in 
America, but so far is this palm-clothed height 
that the dark line which represents the train 
seems but to be standing still. This dark line 
and this column of smoke which rises un- 
broken to the azure of the heavens is the only 
factor which makes the traveler realize that he 
is not entirely cut off from civilization. Bal- 
zac has said, that ‘the desert is God without 
man,’’ and here, on this lofty, many-storied 
mountain, with naught but these palms, whose 
feathery fronds spread out several feet above 
you, and the songs of myriads of sweet- 
throated birds around you, for in Palm Canyon 
birds do congregate, one feels nearer to mys- 
terious nature than in any other pat of Cali- 
fornia. It is only a day’s trip, only a day’s 
trip, to breathe the atmosphere of the tropics, 
and then to draw in the fresh, pure air which 
has swept over the snowy tields of the higher 
ranges of the San Jacinto, and makes even the 
most satiated of the world’s natural wonders 
feel that he has at last seen something which 
he has never before seen and cannot see unless 
he visits Palm Springs. 
John Hamilton Gilmour. 


A SOCIETY DAY IN THE CALIFORNIA WINTER 
SEASON. 


paradise, | find, is its incomparable social 

conditions and the opportunity afforded 
even the passing traveler for social gaiety out- 
side that naturally and abundantly furnished 
by golfing, tennis, coaching, wheeling and 
those open air sports which are so particularly 
adapted to this land of out-of-door living. 

It may seem strange, at first, that on this 
remote Western coast where all that is ideal 
tends to distract one from those conventional 
forms of entertaining which we, dwellers in 
Gotham, have come to look upon as the bul- 
wark of fashionable living, that some of the 
most elaborate and brilliant functions that it 
has ever been my good fortune to attend have 
been held at this, the furthest extremity of 
the wide continent, while seemingly but across 
the avenue, so similar are they to our home 
functions in point of elegance and faithfulness 
to detail. This is not, however, really surpris- 
ing when one stops to consider that the nucleus 
of society in these great Saratogas and New- 
ports of the Southwest is made up of the 
wealthiest and most cultured people of all the 
great cities of these United States. 

Life here is cosmopolitan and yet bears its 
own distinct charm. It gathers stability, co- 
herence and a broader point of view by this 
mingling of many elements and in all and 
through all one feels the glamor of the old 
Spanish days of the senorita and the hidalgo 


Nove the least of the charm of this winter 


when the strum of the guitar and the click of 
the castanets were heard in the land. 

Pasadena, than which no town on the Pacific 
Coast has been more widely praised and which 
is almost universally pronounced one of the 
most beautiful residence cities in the world — 
is particularly noted for the magnificence of its 
social functions. This is primarily because of 
the great wealth and prominent social position 
of many of her winter residents who have first 
been attracted here— visitors like myself — by 
the very substantial comforts afforded by a 
residence at her famous hostelry, Hotel Green. 
Descriptions of the grandeur and beauty of 
this winter palace, encomiums as to its manage- 
ment, and testimony as to the sumptuousness 
of life at this popular resort are to be met with 
on every hand. 

Hundreds of visitors who have come here 
have fallen in love with the town and miles of 
avenues of palatial homes testify to the sincerity 
of their affections. 

Indeed, the hotel is the center of much of the 
social gaiety of Pasadena, and gives each year 
not only magnificent balls and cotillions but is 
the scene of swell club gatherings, banquets and 
dinners, while not infrequently its spacious 
parlors are called into requisition for the wed- 
ding of some Eastern multi-millionaire or 
Northern belle, while its private dining room is 
often decked for some noteworthy a 
feast of wealth and beauty. J. HSS 
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A DAY’sS DOVE SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA. 





dotted with oaks, a natural park wooded 

evenly and beautifully, the slanting rays 
of the morning sun are giving a golden tinge 
to the brown ftields and to the trees long 
shadows. A winding river, green-fringed with 
willows, — its way placidly between the 
rounded h 

Here, ~* _@ clear cool of the dawn, every 
sense roused by the dry, crisp air, we started 
from Hotel El Paso de Robles on a dove hunt 
in the upper Salinas Valley. 

The Captain had the party incharge. All that 
the rest of us knew of the trip was that it was 
to be over the hills and faraway. So with our 
store of shells, loaded with No. 8, and our shot- 
guns aboard, our carry-all went merrily down 
the road to a song of the early morning. 

My friend from the East avowed 


\ CROSS a rolling landscape, a country 


and cautioned us to shoot two feet 
ahead when firing at right angle to 
its line of flight. 

There is practically no underbrush 
on the hills of Santa Ysabel, only 
the wild oats, knee high, or the 
stubble of a cultivated grain field. 

Now, from some spreading oak, 
again from some upland crest, the 
doves rose up and flew— not straight 
away in direct line of flight, but in 
that circling, curving flight peculiar 
to the bird. There were doves 
everywhere—in the field, in the 
trees, in the canyons, in the air — 
but unless one cared to take advan- 
tage of them as they rested per- 
chance on some dead limb, we 
quickly found that no Tyro’seye nor 
inexperienced aim was very destruc- 
tive to the doves of Santa Ysabel. 
The birds were plentiful, indeed, 
“there were thousands of them,” 
and by thousands they still remain. 

As we worked over the hills, to 
the right and to the left, a dove rises 
with wings spread, flying swiftly with that 
peculiar whistling noise. Up comes the gun to 
the shoulder —steady !—for the morning sun- 
light glints upon the barrel. A blurred bunch of 
gray comes in line with the sight, you follow 
its motion for a brief second and pull the 
trigger. The Captain tells us that if we get 
one out of four we are doing well—but we 
won’t count our cartridges, only our birds. 

We come down finally into the river bed, for 
here, after a rich breakfast on the uplands, the 
doves come to drink. 

We won’t hunt the doves here. The brisk 
air of the hills that made us dance in pure ex- 
hilaration is less evident, so beneath a friendly 
cottonwood or willow we choose a place and let 
the doves hunt us. They come not singly, nor 
by dozens, but by hundreds, to the right, the 





ignorance of the dove as a game 
bird; the birds of the prairie and 
rice fields beyond the Rockies he 
knew, but nothing of the California 
dove, that sends its mournful call 
across the mesa and from hillside 
and canyon. — 

We drove down out of the “City 
of Paso Robles across the Salinas 
River to the famous Santa Ysabel 
Ranch. On these rounded hills, 
each a tree-covered estate by itself, 
the great oaks, moss-festooned. 
claiming each an ample space of 
ground, where the sunlight creeps 
in in long aisles between the trees 
near Santa Ysabel lake and the 
great hot springs of the ranch, we 
b2gan our morning’s hunt. 

The Captain told us that the dove 
was a deceiving bird—a faster flyer 
than the eye was apt to suppose, 
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HOTEi EL PASO DE ROBLES, 


left, in front, behind, each with a different 
flight. 

Here they come. three birds straight on down 
the watercourse in swift arrow-like flight, a 
slanting swoop. First the right barrel, then 
the left; over from the other bank comes the 
reports of two more shots. 

The birds fly on. 

My Eastern friend, who has bagged many a 
grouse on the prairie, looks surprised. 

“One in four is pretty good, I should say,” 
he remarks sententiouslv. 

We get better accustumed to their wheeling 
flights after awhile, and a curving course 


among the tree tops bothersus less. The game- 
bag grows heavier. 

A retriever is unnecessary. A dove is not 
active on foot, and though occasionally flving 
some distance after being hit before falling, 
does not seek to hide. 

The sun is almost overhead and the doves 
have scattered again. We seek one of the 
shaded springs of which San Luis Obispo 
County has so many, and eat our luncheon, 
washing it down with cold spring water, with 
such zest as only a crisp morning in the Cali- 
fornia hills can give. After luncheon we ex- 
plore a bit, and come across the ruins of an old 
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adobe hacienda, reminder of days of romance 
gone these fifty years. 

From the hilltops of Santa Ysabel we look 
out over a vast expanse of country, a beautiful 
country, hemmed in to the east by one range 
and to the west by another of the picturesque 
Coast Mountains. Intervening lie rounded hills 
and fertile valleys. Oaks are everywhere, 
great spreading oaks, where half a herd may 
seek shelter from a too friendlv sun. There is 
plenty of color in the scene, the rich brown of 
the upland, the deep green of the thick-leafed 
oaks, the brighter green of orchard and pas- 
ture. and here and there some housetop peeps 
out from amid the trees. This is not a bare, 
desolate land, every acre is rich in something. 

Any season of the year in California gives 
to the lover of nature the freedom of out-of- 
doors, and today, after luncheon, some of our 
party indulge in a siesta, spreading themselves 
comfortably in the shade while the others 
gather wonderful views. 

About four o’clock we examine our guns, 
open more cartridge-boxes and begin to assume 
a business air. Nor do we have long to wait. 
The doves have been industrious in the grain 
fields, and now come again to the river to drink. 
Up and down its course they fly, our continuous 


A Day’s COACHING 


HERE is a saying in Santa Barbara that 
T the man or woman who rides a horse 

may start each morning of the year from 
his or her home or hotel and find always some 
new rural scene to visit; always something 
new and entertaining. And, indeed, there is 
little exaggeration in the statement. For so 
wonderfully happy is the location of the pic- 
turesque old town that it is at once a seaboard 
anda mountain resort. It is a place where one 
may ride or drive for miles along the beach 
sands or travel freely through mountains, 
valleys and canyons that in their entirety are 
of almost endless variety. 

Santa Barbara, from this situation, is the 
natural home of the horse-lover. Through the 
mountains may be seen the old cross-country 
stage-coach, while everywhere may be found 
the more up-to-date tally-ho, the drag or the 
revived coach, brought from old English times 
to be the swellest, most agreeable, and at the 
same time eddly enough, the most modern of 
outing vehicles. 

The town lies within a horseshoe of hills 
and mountains. On the open side is the Santa 
Barbara Channel, and thirty miles to the south 
the chain of the Channel Islands finishes a 
marvelously pretty picture. 

To the east and the west broad, fertile valleys 
open out through the mountains, while to the 
southeast the Santa Ynez Range sweeps off into 
the distance almost from the water’s edge. At 
the feet of these mountains the coach wheels 
may roll on endlessly around the crescent of a 
long, ocean-filled curve that has all of the 
beauties, the color, the sweep of the Bay of 
Naples. 

Through the valleys there are innumerable 
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firing affecting neither their flight nor numbers. 
Our gun-barrels grow heated. We pause to 
gather up the game. The sun is gilding the 
tree tops now and the gray sand of the river 
bed is in the shadow. We can hardly believe 
it, for two hours we have been engaged in 
eager, incessant hunting. 

The Captain’s view halloo comes down the 
river. We gather our game into our bags and 
make for the rendezvous. 

**One hundred and ninety-nine,’ says the 
Captain, tersely, as the last bird (drops in the 
sack. ‘‘ Not so bad for five of us.’ 

** Why not make it two hundred ?”” asks my 
friend, and a belated bird comes swiftly down 
the river, a dark streak in the dimming light. 
My friend raises his gun. We see the flash in 
the darkness. The Captain picks up the bird. 

‘**Not so bad,’ says he. 

We go home over the hills by starlight, 
for down here the nights are indeed of clear 
stars, of brilliant sparkling stars, and the even- 
ing air dry and pleasant, an air to be out in and 
to enjoy. 

Night songs come to us over the hills, for 
these nights impel music, and reveal the hidden 
harmony in the souls of men. 

F. A. Earil. 


AT SANTA BARBARA. 


and splendid highways, ever ready for the 
coacher and his party. And these are well 
made use of. To the westward is the Goleta 
Region. A straight-away road, with branches 
to dozens of picnic spots, leads off to Pt. Con- 
ception, fully sixty miles up the Channel 
coast. Ranchos covered with beautiful walnut 
orchards, hay-fields of barley, snowy-blos- 
somed almond orchards, and the scenery of the 
mountains on the left make this trip one that 
many enjov, and all, if possible, repeat. 

Branch trips may be made in the northern 
part of Santa Barbara County. There is, in- 
deed, a circuit to be made that covers some 
hundred and twentv-five miles of the very 
finest of scenery. The road cuts through the 
Santa Ynez at the Gaviota Pass, runs through 
half a dozen pretty little villages, and brings 
the party back to Santa Barbara over the his- 
toric San Marcos Pass, that traces for miles an 
old trail of Fremont’s. This trip includes the 
shooting of quail and deer in season as well 
as an occasional wild-cat or California lion. 
There are astonishingly good hotel accommo- 
dations at all convenient stopping places. 

The valleys to the south of Santa Barbara, 
one running into the other, the El Montecito 
and Carpinteria Vallevs present altogether 
different scenes. The Montecito is known as 
the American Riviera. Its face is dotted with 
the handsome countrv places of Eastern mil- 
lionaires, who spend either the summer or the 
winter, or both, in these homes in endless out- 
door pleasures. But directly in the midst of 
this community there may be seen a contrasting 
civilization, one of the o!dest and most inter- 
esting on the Western coast. This is the little 
hamlet of Montecito, as thoroughly Spanish 
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and Mexican as can be found in California. 

On every side the eye finds delights in this 
fairy Montecito Valley. Green hills and blue 
mountains on the one hand, on the other the 
color changes of the still channel and overhead 
the azure sky, bright with a semi-tropic sun- 
shine—these things make the valley the 
favored spot that it Is. 

East of the Montecito there are also longer 
coaching trips. These may be made via the 
Casitas Mountain Pass to the Ojai and Matilaja 
Valleys and to the orange groves of the Ven- 
tura County Ranchos, some fifty miles away. 

To the north and east of the town, through 
hills, across valleys and along mountain sides 
runs the most beautiful of coaching highways 
in Southern California, Santa Barbara’s famous 
‘* Mountain Drive.’’ This splendid roadway, 
built by public-spirited citizens solely on ac- 
count of its beauties, passes the majestic old 
Santa Barbara Mission, makes a circuit through 
the Santa Ynez Mountains and then descends 
into the valleys on the way back to the city. 
Thousands of visitors annually make this cir- 
cuit, and there is but one opinion; the drive is 
unique, and to the finer taste of all. 

For those who love the ocean and its chang- 
ing hues, the ocean boulevard and the other 
highways that are near the surf give endless 
pleasure. For many miles along the wondrous 
cliff-walled shore west of Santa Barbara to 
Point Conception are miles upon miles of 
smooth sandy beach, partly washed by the 
high tides that form a firm highway for him 
who would have his horses’ feet wet with the 


surf and feel the salt air of the sea in his face. 

At some places along the coast high tide 
means the obliteration of the beach, for the 
waters lap the foot of the cliff, yet there are 
many ways down and up, and a little famili- 
arity with the ways of the ocean, and an 
occasional glimpse at the almanac, will make 
possible a delightful ride not to be excelled in 
the world. 

And coaching in Santa Barbara is not for the 
few or a pastime of half the months of the 
year. Each villa may have its coach, its drag 
and its six-in-hand, but the traveler who comes 
but for a short time may find rentable vehicles 
ready to his hand. If he has half a day to 
spend in the place he goes around the Moun- 
tain Drive; if a week, he drives his party 
with society to the semi-weekly polo games, 
to the Country Club golf course, and to other 
points of interest. The season is a matter of 
indifference. The coaching party that starts 
on New Year’s Day is as sure of a merry and 
comfortable outing as is the party that drives 
away on the Fourth of July. For while there 
are seasons in Santa Barbara there are scarcely 
any distinctions between them. All is pure 
sunshine of gold. In winter the hills are of 
emerald, dotted with the yellow of fields of 
poppies ‘and wild mustard; in summer they are 
clothed in sepia tints, but the mountains are 
always hazy and near-by and blue save at 
autumn sunset, when blue turns crimson, crim- 
son purple and purple golden brown, just before 
the day dies and the coachers pitch their even- 
ing camp. Edward Rainey. 





THE CLUB OFF FOR AN OUTING. 
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A DECEMBER DAY’S TENNIS AT SANTA CRUZ. 


MORNING. 


ec EN degrees below zero at Chicago and 

T the mercury falling. Trains from all 
points delayed by snow. 

ing throughout the Northwest.” 

That is this December morning’s record of 
weather at home, as per telegraphic news in 
the morning paper. | read it here in Santa 
Cruz sitting under a big magnolia tree, whose 
creamy buds send their fragrance down, while 
| wait to be called to my nine o’clock breakfast. 
I shall find at my plate fresh strawberries to 
accompany my coffee and ro!ls—out-ol-door 
strawberries delivered by an Italian gardener a 
little while ago—and a big bunch of violets, 
plucked just now by the blonde-haired daughter 
of the house, for me to thrust in my girdle. 

I am like the little old woman in Mother 
Goose —I wonder “‘if I be I.’”? Two weeks 
agol was struggling with a Michigan Avenue 
snow-drift ; this morning I am mentally choos- 
ing a frock from my traveler’s wardrobe, in 
which to do honor to the courteous invitation I 
have received to spend ‘‘ Ladies’ Day ”’ at the 
ocean-side grounds of the Country Club. 
Heavy furs and cloth gowns are all too solid 
and substantial for this transformed winter — 
this Jovely travesty of a December day with 
roses instead of icicles hanging from the eaves. 
1 am glad to remember a certain costume of 
pale gray wool, reserved for ‘‘ Southern ”’ Cali- 
fornia, which | shall exhume and adorn with 
that cluster of pale Duchesse roses over there. 

I wonder why | saved that gown for Southern 
California. I wonder how it is so many of us 
contract the mistaken notion that snow and 
cold abide here by this lovely bay, blue as that 
of Naples, with its graceful skyline of dark 
green mountains—El Gabilan, Santa Lucia 
and Santa Cruz. Snow and cold there are none. 


Blizzard rag- 


EVENING. 


The day has been perfect. At eleven o’clock 


there was a drive behind a good horse; mv 
cicerone, an interesting woman, who delighted 


to take me to each point of vantage from which 
the town and its picturesque environment might 
best be seen. 

There followed a capital luncheon at her own 
pretty home, at which were served big clusters 
of the white ‘‘ Verdal’’ grapes, gathered this 
morning from a foothill vineyard, and a glass 
of Riesling, the white wine for which the 
county is famous. 

Once more in the phaeton, and out along the 
Cliff Drive, with the waves of the Pacific 
dimpling and dancing at our left, the surf dash- 
ing against the sandstone rocks or booming 
into caves beneath the road. Just around the 
headland, where the sloping sands of the beach 
join the bay, there were bathers in the surf. 
| catch myself trying to imagine a December 
dip in Lake Michigan ! 

At two o’clock we were within the ample 
grounds belonging to the club. They are sur- 
rounded by a quite venerable grove of tall 
eucalyptus trees and, though only just away 
from the ocean, no wind penetrates the en- 
closure. Two tennis courts, a cricket and a 
croquet ground were kept busy for the after- 
noon. There are about seventy-five gentlemen 
in the club, English and American. 

For the ladies there is a rustic teahouse of 
redwood logs, its front open to the courts. 
A lively tennis game was played by men 
and women both in each court, while the 
cricket club batted about a little practising for 
a coming match. It was all charming, and the 
scene wore a glamor that made it half unreal 
tome. As the sun lowered toward the distant 
hills, the ladies set out little tables, covered 
them with snowy napery and served tea from 
dainty porcelain, in which they take a house- 
wifely pride. 

It was a sunset too fine to be spoiled by 
words—the ocean murmured a little, the air 
was sweet with the salt of the sea, the odors 
of flowers, and a hint of the fragrance of the 
redwoods. 

It was not December; it was not June. It 
was Santa Cruz. I. H. Raymond. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE VALLEY BEAUTIFUL. 


VERY fine fireplace, is it not? Do you suppose there 
is any other place where a story can be understood so 
well as before a roaring, rock-framed fire? The big back 
log is a merry old chap—a story is twice told with him 
to emphasize every word. Never elsewhere was there 
such dancing as that of the flames in the fireplace, and 
you will think of that, too, when | tell you of the great autumn 
dance of the Fat Bears of the Forest, a quite different affair, as 
all of you who have met Mr. Cinnamon very well know. It is 
dark outside the cabin, and the shadows grow larger as we move 
our chairs nearer the fireplace. The stars playing hide and seek 
among the tops of the big trees are very beautiful, but of no great 
account to see by —any old bear can tell you that offhand without 
so much asa look at hisdictionary. It isa true enough story night. 
The wind is singing softly in the upper branches, the oak leaves 
are rustling down in the ravine, and the moon shines ever so faintly 
on the russet carpet of pine needles on the hillside. Mr. Cinnamon 
is quite apt to come to us in our dreams and tell us a very good story. 
He will curl his lip in that funny way when he says something quite 
humorous. Then, of course, he is a very pleasant bear anyway — 
appears always as if he had just finished a very nice dinner. 

Mr. Cinnamon told me this story, and therefore it is true. Looking closely 
into the fireplace you can see it every bit as it is told: 

Tutockanula was the Great Chief of the Valleys, and he pronounced his name 
just as it is spelled, which was of course a very queer way indeed. Whena 
new valley was needed at any 
place, word was sent him and he 
attended to it so promptly that 
people living on a plain at night 
would be sur- prised the next 
morning to find the sun an hour 
late because it had to come up 
over a moun- tain. He was 
very proud of some of his val- 
leys, and quite reasonably so. 
Though still a young man, dur- 
ing the dull sea- son of the year he 
would sometimes sit down on the 
edge of a ridge and reminisce a 






bit, beginning by 
was on the fourth 
Canyon contract”’ 
member the time 
the work on the 
tension’? — but 
he would talk a 
yet he wasa great 


of you will see with 





saying, ‘‘ When | 
year of the Grand 
or “You will re- 
1 had subletting 
Nile Valley ex- 
notwithstanding 
bit occasionally, 
workman as any 
your own eyes 


when you have been over and across. 
Pohono was acousin of the Chief of the Valleys. In fireside words, Pohono 
means Spirit of the Evil Wind, from which you will observe that he was a very- 


much-to-be-watched sort of cousin. 


When he was about, the neighbors were quite 
apt to hide their forests and other portable property under a fog blanket. Then 
sometimes when he was looking about for anything that did not belung to him, he 
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would become lost. Mr. Cinnamon says that if you listen closely on a shivery 
night that you may even now hear him occasionally when the wind comes in 

through the fog. 
One silvery evening Pohono was out searching for moonbeams, for he was a 
very gay chap and quite fond of fine moonbeams. He had caught two stray beams 
and was coming down the forest aisles singing, when 


fae ft, Pim he espied 


eg oe ee ek EN Tutockanula 
a to 7s ae bar x So Oe. sitting — still 
Ke ar at ; es BA Sg upon a rock 
ke ‘ va a AS ee * aoe checking up 
a : eS Boe Vek * a very long 
: fe es : Asa on day’s work. 
Can 8 eh, A aa As usual, the 

c spirit of mis- 
é chief was 

strong in Pohono. 

“Good twilight 

to you, old mud dig- 
er, "he cried. ‘* Have you 
been tumbling up the earth 
again today for people to climb 

over that they may have an appe- 

tite for the dinner they cannot get? You 
ought to do your digging in the ocean. 
You and the water together would accom- 

plish nothing; alone, you do a good deal worse.”’ 

Tutockanula said just what he said before, which was nothing, and went on 
casting up figures. 

Pohono thrust the moonbeams before him. 

‘*Maker of molehills,’’ he cried, “‘ choose if you dare! If it be the longer, | 
will herd the rain clouds up and down your valleys for a year without pay, if you 
don’t declare the place vacant sooner; if the shorter, you are to make no more 
valleys until you have made one more grand and beautiful than any you have 
made in the past. 1 am very tired of these ordinary valleys 
with their rolling hills and gentle streams and pastoral land- 
scapes. The Fat Bears of the Forest shall judge if the valley 
meet requirements, for they know good valleys just as they 
know good bee trees, and that is saying a good deal.” 

Tutockanula did not raise his eyes, but lifted his 
hand as a preoccupied man does when there is a fly near 
that is not needed, and then, as if by impulse, seized 
one of the outstretched moonbeams from his cousin. 

Now, Pohono was a graduate from the school of 
craftiness, and held a diploma entitling him to be watched 
anywhere on three continents, to say nothing of Australia. 

Mr. Cinnamon gave him a master’s degree after he passed 
the examination on the art of stealing honey. So Pohono 
cunningly thrust forward the shorter of the beams, fairly 
tossing the streak of pale fire into the hand of Tutockanula, 
who absent-mindedly put it away in his safety match-box. 

A great white cloud was napping on the sunny side of 
the mountain, and upon this Pohono climbed, and laughed 
long and loud. ‘‘ Oho, digger of ravines,”’ he shouted, ‘‘it is 
a large contract the moonbeam has given you. By the valley 
of the Ganges and the great gorge of the Arkansas, a mighty 
task is put in your way. Come, cousin —a valley, an’ it please 
you, that the world will come to see.”’ 
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Pohono was so pleased with his own cleverness that he almost rolled off the 
edge of the cloud in his delight, causing it to mutter in its sleep so that people 
going out after supper down on the plain below went back for their umbrellas, 
saying, ‘* Dear me, is there going to be another thunder storm ?” 

Then they believed they saw in the twilight a wonderful flash of lightning. 

For Tutockanula, thoroughly aroused at last, whirled 
his axe of the valleys high in the air, so that the light of the 
moon and the stars, and even of the faraway sun, caught it. 

But you must not think, my children, that because 
Pohono was clever, and knew it, he entirely lacked foresight. 
He planned his practical jokes in advance, just as 
a wasp or any other architect does a house. Like 
all egotistical people, he could not determine 
between the business of other people and his 
own, and in mischief never stopped 
to draw a line. He said drawing 
lines was a perquisite of people who 
make up statistics. So that after- 
noon, while Tutockanula was 
looking over some plans for 
changes in watercourses that he 
intended to make with the spring 
freshets, Pohono stole the great 
earth axe, and, sitting down in 
the shadow of a mountain, very 
industriously filed off the edge. 
Indeed, you never would have sus- 
pected that it had been sharpened 
















once uponatime. Then, putting the axe back in 
its place, he marked off thirty minutes on the 
sun-dial and spent it in enjoying a very hearty laugh. 

With the axe high in the air, Tu- tockanula noticed for 


the first time the trick played upon him, and he was so angry that his frown 
darkened a whole township. Then he gathered himself for a tremendous blow. 

A little later the citizens of Patagonia ran out of their houses and said to one 
another, ‘‘ How very sharp that earthquake was!’”’ At the same minute the folks 


who lived in the Arctic Circle country put on their furs and peered 
out of the door to see if the ice floe had broken in two again, 
or had been run into by aniceberg. As .§% J * for the Kanakas, 


their hands while 
j rg watched their vol- 

was because they 
lines in those coun- 
have now, and could 


they shaded their eyes with 
the earth trembled, and 
canoes anxiously. This , 
had no more telegraph 
tries then than they 









not know that into the great moun- 
tain chain that lies coiled on the face of the 
Pacific Coast, Tutockanula had sunk his mighty 
valley axe a whoie mile deep, so that it was buried up to the helve. 

After awhile Tutockanula wrenched his axe out of the mountains, and the 
new valley, though it lacked many finishing touches, pleased him very much. The 
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longer he looked the more was he surprised and delighted, so absorbed indeed that 
he missed three meals and let the sun run down. It was his business you will 
remember, to wind up the sun, and the result was very odd, for the next day was 
not day at all, but just simply night, and folks went about with lanterns and 
talked to each other of something they did not at all understand, and which they 
called an eclipse—though Mr. Cinnamon says there is no such word in his 
dictionary, not even among the proper names or foreign phrases. 

Now, there was a very lovely maiden, whose name was Ti-sa-ack, which you 
must pronounce in the prettiest way imaginable, because Ti-sa-ack was that kind of 
agirl. 1 do not think she had any faults except perhaps she was just a wee bit 
difficult to please. She had ideals, and ideals are a very difficult thing to manage 
when you associate with other people who have different ideals. Ti-sa-ack was 


very careful to hurt no one’s feelings, for one of her ideals 
commanded that, but it was bound to creep out now 
and then that she thought history might be 
pictured in prettier colors than a combination 
of red and black, if people were not so dis- 
trustful of each other, and would act as 


would liketo. Tutock- 
Ti-sa-ack felt that every 
of great things if he or 
ly try. Tutockanula 
plainly because he 
about what 
(when he was 


they felt they 

anula knew that 

one was capable 

she would earnest- 

saw this the more 
thought a great deal 
Ti-sa-ack thought. So 





not reminiscing) there was a mighty 
resolve in his heart to improve 
on his work. He was delighted 
with the new valley, chiefly be- 
cause he believed it would 
please the maiden of the far- 
away mountains. Nothing 


really true or 

in which the 

put his heart, 

ing of the Valley 
not lacking. 

ber the axe lay 

golden rust grew on 

withdrawn some of 

kept this golden tint. 

and at sunset gather 


that is made is 
really beautiful 
maker does not 
and in the finish- 
Beautiful this was 

You will remem- 
buried awhile, and a 
the blade. When it was 
the precipices and domes 
They tower far above us, 
the evening glow and stand out against a back- 
ground of blue sky and heavy clouds like mountains 
of pale flame, so high, so beauti- ful, so wonderful, that 
from the floor of the valley way down in the darkness you 
look a second time to know if they are real, a third time to see if of the earth 
or of the air, and then a fourth time, my children, to find if you yourselves have not 
been gently lifted into a world of sky. 

The bottom of the valley was flat as a cement sidewalk. The walls were sheer 
precipices, towering a mile high on either side, so that when you leaned up against 
one of them and looked upward you knew how very absurd it was to suppose the 
world was round— it seemed as if a quarter at least must have been cut out of the 
sphere and you were at the center looking up one of the sides. Tutockanula placed 
in the upper end of his valley a wedge-shaped rock, something like a flat iron, 
pointing down the valley, and he spread this upper end so that this rock would 
not make the two diverging canyons too narrow. Upon this rock at the head of 
the valley he set the great Half Dome, which is like burnished gold in the sunlight. 
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Lying flat on your back on the valley floor and looking up at it, you know there is 
but one little step from its top into heaven. You will remember what the Minister 
Bear said of heaven—the more 
beautiful our surroundings are, 
and the nearer we correspond to 
them, the nearer heaven comes. 
The Half Dome was set up 
so that the edge of the two faces 
was even with the side of the 
great rock, and, peering over the 
top of the Half Dome, one could 
look straight down a sheer wall 
for a full mile into lovely Mirror 
Lake, which is the most beauti- 
ful part of the story. Back of the 
Half Dome, Tutockanula built a 
wayside inn for his friends, the clouds, 
and to this day they come there and rest. 
Almost any day in spring there are half a dozen there, 

talking sociably or getting ready for a trip north. That is Clouds’ Rest. 

The Half Dome, 1 have told you, was golden, and yet in some lights it isa 
chalky silver. So pleased with it was Tutockanula that he made other domes, and 
put them here and there above the walls to mark the site of the valley. Then he 
finished up these walls and fringed them with giant pines all around, and from the 
floor these look just like an army of men on dress parade, because they are so far 
away up yonder, which is a very long distance, as the butterfly that last flew up 
will tell you. 

By this time Tutockanula was tired, you may be sure, but very well pleased. 
As for Pohono, he had to admit to himself it was a wonderful valley, but he did 
not propose that Tutockanula should 
get the better of him so easily. 

But Pohono could have 
started a thunder storm right 
there without attracting 
Tutockanula’s attention, for 
he heard Ti-sa-ack singing. 

She came down out of the 
forest out on a point of rock, 

and all unexpectedly saw the 
valley. She stood still awhile, in 
silence, enraptured. 

‘*Oh, beautiful,’? she said, lowly, 
after awhile, with tears in her eyes. Tutocka- 
nula came out of the wood at this, and knelt 
before her. 

“1 give it to you,” he said, simply. 

Ti-sa-ack blushed a little and the glory 
of the valley was still in her eyes, but a maiden 
is never without a thought at such atime, 
nor is a man — but the girl has words, too, 
to clothe the thought in. That I learned 
from the Patriarch Bear, who always 
looks at people sideways, which has 
given him a great reputation for wisdom. 

‘‘In remembrance of the giver,” 
said Ti-sa-ack, with a pretty curtsev, ‘‘! 
name the great cliff yonder El] Capitan. 

I don’t know how else to thank you, for my 
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friends do not give me valleys often —and never before was there a valley like this.” 
Tutockanula was delighted, as he might very well! be, for the great cliff 
was the most tremendous of them all —a golden wall, rising seven thousand feet, a 


face of a 
hundred and 
sixty acres — so 







v L r vast that a thunder 

ae F tal storm might rage across its 

L Fe, Sa front and yet its top be bright 
ee PU ad in the sunlight and its foot calm in 


the shadow. 
But | have said that Ti-sa-ack was a young 
lady with ideals. Such a young lady is apt to inspire a 
young man to more heroic deeds than he could possibly 
accomplish with any ordinary inspiration. In just a minute 
you will see why they call this place she saw the valley from, 
Inspiration Point. Ti-sa-ack said in her feminine way, which is a way that clumsy 
people cannot follow because they have no wings: 
“It will be indescribably beautiful when you have finished it.’’ 


Tutockanula had con- sidered it finished, and you 
may believe that Ti-sa-ack knew that, too, but he thought 
he was very wise in not ac- om knowledging it, and she would 


have been disappointed if he 
brown study, which is a very 
because it is so much farther 
— perhaps she did not know 
but felt that it might be, and 
After a little while he 
**Yes, tomorrow | must 
the walls and carpet the 
At this Ti-sa-ack clapped 
whichever you choose with 
the beautiful thought of water- 
singing, swaying, dancing, 
the great walls—I know who 
receive the credit, but I won’t 
The very next day Tutockanula called on 
the snow of the highest mountains that had 
been enjoying a white sleep for centuries, and he 
spoke to the sun about warm sunshine. Then there came 
down to the tops of the cliffs great streams of foaming white, and in them the 
sun hid its most sparkling jewels which they were to uncover as they fell. 
Over a high wall he loosed one river, and downward it leaped straight for 


had. He just went off intoa 
different kind from any other, 
away. I|’ll whisper this to you 
how it was to be improved, 
had faith in Tutockanula. 
said, very quietly, indeed: 
put in the waterfalls and paint 
floor with grass and flowers.” 
her hands. You can credit 
the idea of the waterfalls — 
falls plunging, 
leaping down 
should 
tell. 
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fifteen hundred feet, then, barely pausing, leaped six hundred more, and yet again 
another five hundred. You have seen a sky-rocket go up in the air. Away up, it 
bursts into a hundred different darts. Imagine a thousand sky-rockets of white 
flame shot downward over a cliff a half mile high, together and yet separate as 
might fly a bunch of arrows, each trying to go faster than the other, breaking 
here and there and everywhere into a thousand 
darts to be swallowed up in the rush of 
another rocket, all burying themselves in 
a fleecy cloud of foam and mist at the 
foot of the cliff. And Tutockanula 
taught them so that when the wind 
blows they keep time to it, sway- 

ing back and forth. 

Over the cliff at the head of 
the valley Tutockanula poured 
another river, and this column of 
swaying silver he named Nevada. 
A little farther down, the river 








danced over another cliff, but first 
l it caught the sunshine and wrapped 
) itself about it, and that is why 
r Vernal Falls are called the Cataract 
5 of Diamonds. At any time you can 
t see the gay sunlight, so happily robed, 
1 sparkling therein. 
At the other end of the valley he let slip over 
y the mountain wall still another river, and then | knew he was thinking of Ti-sa-ack, 
for there is no other fall like it; not even the sun ravs that drop through the clouds 
y in great streams are to becompared with Bridal Veil 
¢ Falls in beauty. It is a fluted column of purest 
', white, a beautiful living column always falling but 
y never failing. 
He made other falls, and then on the floor of 
the valley he laid a carpet of trees and grass and 
u wild flowers. The flowers are as stars in the sky, 
t neither to be named nor to be numbered, but all 
d beautiful forever. Sugar pines, tamaracks, yellow 
a pine, dogwood, Douglas spruce, oaks, cottonwoods, 
a manzanita and many other trees he planted, and 
u the leaves of some he painted a dark green, and to 
3 the others gave a lighter hue. And in this color 
picture he set free moving bits of brighter beauty — 
l: gay butterflies, orioles, woodpeckers, water ousels, 
nt robins, quail, pheasants, wild canaries, mocking 
ds birds —ask the ornithology man about them. The 
it waters running in a placid river over the valley 
= floor he made a beautiful green also, that they 
g, might not complain, a clear green like that 
un of colored glass. The running waters car- 
d ried with them both the song and the 
color of the forest where they grew. 
on ¢ The great walls he painted for the 
ad most part a slate color, in contrast to the 
Ve green of the valley and the gold of the 
ne domes and some of the cliffs. To some he 
he gave a color of gold and silver intermingled. 


On one wall he drew immense arches of gray 
‘or against a background of brown, the seal of the Royal 
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Arches, for Ti-sa-ack was a princess. Not 

one wall was left dull or bare—each had its 

shades and tints. He banded them with 

seams of contrasting colors, horizontally or 

perpendicularly. But | cannot tell you of 

these things. You wilt have to go and 

look at them, and then presently go and 

look again and yet again a hundred times 
before you will understand. 

From Glacier Point, Ti-sa-ack saw 

again the Valley Beautiful, and had no 

: word to say. Tutockanula showed her 

ft} the staircase down to the valley floor he 

had made for her, where the Staircase 

Falls marked each step. She lifted her 

eyes and over on the opposite wall saw 

the great Panoramic Rock, whereon were 
painted wonderful pictures. 

“This is the Valley Beautiful,”’ she said. 

It was hardly a whisper, but the waterfalls heard 

her, and they took up the refrain. ‘‘ This is the 

Valley Beautiful,” they sang, joyously. Dancing 

down the mountain walls to this very day they are 
yet singing, ‘“‘This is the Valley Beautiful.” 
Smiling, Tutockanula led the way across the valley till they 
stood beneath the shadow of the great Half Dome. 

A little lake lay there in the shadow so placid, so still, so clear, so lovely 
that you did not wish to whisper and disturb it. It is the lake of clear serenity. 
Into this wonderful mirror Ti-sa-ack looked and clasped her hands in delight. 
The valley was inverted at her feet, softer, more shadowy, with more delicate 






coloring than the reality, and yet so real that 
it seemed as if she were standing on 
an edge of a pre- cipice. Mirror 
Lake is passing wonderful; it 
gives back a smile for a 
frown it is said, but | 
do not be- lieve it, for 
no one could frown at it. 
I think that Tutocka- 
nula on this occasion 
saw only the reflection of 
a girl with her hands 
clasped in ecstasy. 
Pohono, on a moun- 
tain top, had been doing 
some tall thinking, 
which caused a head ache. 
He did not like to be foiled 


any better than 
son, and that was 
thinking. By and 


any other per- 
why he _ was 
by he brought up 





a fog from the sea and drove it into the val- 
ley. Then another, and another he brought, 
and he filled the great valley with white fog until all 


that could be seen were the mountain peaks. He wanted to hide the Valley 
Beautiful, and he fervently hoped that Tutockanula and Ti-sa-ack would be lost. 

But Tutockanula, laughing, shook the fog so that it fell in a shower of rain, 
and the valley was more beautiful than before. Pohono he made a prisoner in a 
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waterfall, and even now the Indians know it as the Waterfall of the Spirit of the 
Evil Wind. And there Pohono heard the wedding bells ring out from beneath the 
mighty Cathedral Spires, and he smiled a little, for, like other mischief-makers, he 
had found that his plans sometimes brought good instead of evil, even if they were 
full of trap-doors. Pohono is not there now, for Tutockanula set him free long, 
long ago. For these are the falls he gave to Ti-sa-ack, and that you could guess if 
you did not know, for they are Bridal Veil Falls. 
The name of the Valley Beautiful ? 

Mr. Cinnamon is the person who told me, and if you won’t tell the secret to 
anybody but your friends, and they won’t repeat it except to their friends, | will tell 
you. Tutockanula had a great friend among the bears, for whom he built a castle 
in the valley, and called it Grizzly Peak. This bear was once of very much. service 
to Tutockanula. No, it is too late for another story tonight— and his name is that 
of the valley. ‘‘ Large Grizzly Bear”’ this name means in fireside words, but in 
the language of the way-back time, it is Yosemite. Paul Shoup. 





TABLE OF ALTITUDES AT YOSEMITE VALLEY 


By CAPT. WHEELER, U. 5. A. 


WATERFALLS 
Indian Name. Signification. American Name. Height of Falls. 
PED cu Nies xumeeneuece Spirit of the Evil Wind ........ PON CUBS onc ciric clic moarelsiaw laces 860 feet 
IE 5 os cs vaweeneeands snes TS a Niece lato cials a cioth aisles 2G ais dase sinus ae as oaioveaeld 2,548 feet 
Upper Fall, 1,502 feet ; Middle Fall, 559 feet; Lower Fall, 487 feet. 
ee Pee ..Cataract of Diamonds.......... ME Gis ois Sdn. e aaNenceaeKye 336 feet 
IE isdn stdaide senses ces eee ERR Prrrerrer re rrr 617 feet 
Tu-lu-la-wi-ak..............45 RUSHING, WAT. o565050. 655605. MO aga cainendey ass 500 feet 
SRR oer aioe cases uae een seh ecu aren etnias aman en eenlsaea Sentinel Fall....... , 3,270 feet 
Tu-tock-a-nu-la........... Great Chief of the Valley ......El Capitan . : | hupicdivate 0 OUA Oe 
MOUNTAINS Above Sea 
MUP BR Scio oh e108 Goddess of the Valley....... Half Dome .. : 8,823 feet 
Clouds Rest.......... .... 9,912 feet 
To-coy-® ...............+.....Shade to Indian Baby Basket....North Dome..................-.. 7,525 feet 
Jo 8 errr ere 7,201 feet 
Cathedral Rock....... .....6,631 feet 
DR oi caviskeiead de .Martyr Mountain...... : RO gs rare 7,062 feet 
Mt. Starr King..... ‘ : 9,080 feet 
fo rer reer ree 6,290 feet 
Pom-pom-parsus..............-FPAMiNg ROCKS. 2.6.5 602.5000 SURORG TAVORIONG ys 550s 6.0. eaecele 7,751 feet 
Po-see-nah Chuk-ka........... Large Acorn Cache............. Cathedral Spires. eaikieod 5,934 feet 
SOTA RONG 655 os sin’ Sa elo aes 8,122 feet 
Eo OR Sy eI ae ie ARE ReeT OI eae ee CET Te PR Le 7,065 feet 
Inspiration Point..... ....5,248 feet 
TREES 
Rar tird ty A Tarai PANS NED SOLA RENE 25 6 5 doc cs Apis aioe cis te oles o's Sipe ee asece'cie\s's's's/<ie < . 33 feet in diameter 
Wawona, Mariposa Grove (Living tree through which Stages pass) ................ 28 feet in diameter 


The Yosemite Valley is about 4,000 feet above the sea. Its general course is northeasterly and south- 
westerly. ; The main Merced River runs through it. In many instances the walls of the Valley are nearly 
vertical... The mountains surrounding it will average about 4,000 feet in height. 
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A HUNDRED MILES: AWHEEL 


HUNDRED-MILE trip awheel 
almost anywhere in the East- 
ern States would mean not a 
few stretches of soft road, a 
hill or two (to be conserva- 
tive), and in the month of 
March would be almost, if not 
quite, out of the question. 
So when we were told last 
winter, in San Francisco, that 
we could make the circuit of 
the southern end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, all the way over 
good roads and not get out of 
sight of the wild flowers for 
the entire distance, it did not take us long to 
determine on the trip. 

From our quarters in the hotel we sauntered 
over to the Information Bureau of the Southern 
Pacific Company, at the corner of Market and 
Montgomery Streets, one bright morning and 
there learned of a part of the attractions of 
this wonderful trip. I say a paré for it was 
not within the power of the affable attendants 
to convey to our doubting minds @// the glory 
of mountain and sea, of the wonderful vista of 
peach and cherry orchards abloom, and the 
countless details which go to make the exper- 
ience so memorable to us. 

This tandem trip between San Francisco and 
Oakland, via Santa Clara and San Jose, can be 
made comfortably in two days. The distance 
is nearly ninety miles, and we were within sight 
of San Francisco Bay almost continuously. 
The route is the same as that traversed by the 
racing cyclists in their annual one-hundred-mile 
road race, which, by the way, is one of the great- 
est features of the cycling year and attracts con- 
siderable attention, not only throughout the 
State but in the far East and some parts of 
Europe, where the sport of cycling is popular. 
We had often heard of it, and now here was 
our opportunity to cover the same course and 
leisurely enough to enjoy its great attractions. 
We were to pass through four counties, and 
experience the wonderfully varying climates 
for which the unique topography and changing 
altitudes are responsible. 

The following morning we rendezvoused at 
the source of our information, equipped for the 
journey. Mounting our wheels we threaded our 
way through the vehicles and clanging cars of 
San Francisco’s greatest thoroughfare to the 
City Hall, where we joined the route prescribed 
by the California Associated Cyclists in their 
Touring Guide and Road Book, which is, briefly: 
From Market down Eighth Street, turning to 
the right at the third intersecting street (Folsom 
Boulevard), thence to its terminus, then turning 
left into Army Street, and one more turn to the 
right at the terminus of the latter brings the 
vid upon the roadway leading to the Garden 

itv. 

The ride around the Bay Shore Road, as this 
route is termed, is seen at its finest during the 
early morning hours. Skirting the water’s edge 
for about ten miles we wind in and out, now 





BY THE GOLDEN GATE. 


getting glimpses of the distant city, a view of 
passing ships, a fisherman’s craft mayhap, 
plowing the green water, then a flying train, its 
— signals echoing musically among the 
hills. 

Graceful trees of numerous varieties line a 
greater part of the — miles between San 
Francisco and San Jose. Weeping willows 
invite the rider to dismount and enjoy the 
cooling shade, and frequent rests add wonder- 
fully to the pleasure of the ride. 

At Millbrae, a place of pretty country homes, 
is seen the villa of Mr. D. O. Mills, surrounded 
by beautiful grounds and neighbored by the 
splendid barns of the famous dairy about which, 
in the lush pastures, are grouped the sleek 
bovine aristocrats that make its name. The 
Burlingame Country Club is just beyond, and 
the polo grounds recall its fine stables of splendid 
horses and polo ponies; and perhaps a merry 
coaching party will be passed before you reach 
the ten-mile San Mateo bicycle side path, con- 
structed by the citizens of ‘San Mateo for the 
joy of the cyclist. 

Under the continuous arch of its shady trees, 
locust, willow and eucalyptus, the bicyclist is in 
dreamland. At San Mateo we see golf links 
and tennis courts, and other evidences of the 
love of the inhabitants of its charming subur- 
ban homes for outdoor sports. By this time 
we were eagerly looking forward to luncheon, 
and were delighted to find at Hotel San Mateo 
a promise of abundant menu and careful service 
which we tested with complete satisfaction. 

Resuming our ride in the afternoon with no 
sense of weariness, so diverting is the way, we 
pass fields of grain and occasional orchards, 
until suddenly, at Belmont, the bay again comes 
into view. Here are seen, a short distance from 
the shore, the queer oyster boats and warehouses 
from which comes the greater part of the oy- 
sters consumed in California. 

A famous school for boys is also located at 
Belmont amid surroundings that are ideal. 
While this has been called a two-day trip, 
several days sightseeing could well be spent on 
the road. The renowned Stanford University 
at Palo Alto, Santa Clara College, and many 
interesting points in San Jose are worth more 
than a passing inspection, and the great Lick 
Observatory on Mt. Hamilton is an incentive 
for you to prolong your stay for the coaching 
trip up the mountain. 

Skimming along the beautiful roads in the 
afternoon we pass San Carlos, with its pictur- 
esque stone railway station, about which it is 
easy to see will soon be grouped another of 
those charming suburban towns. Redwood 
follows, and then Menlo Park, the home of 
Senator Felton, Timothy and E. W. Hopkins, 
and many other prominent men known through- 
out the nation. The magnificent Flood estate 
here was recently presented to the State Uni- 
versity, and it will probably be used as a Dairy 
College. 

At Palo Alto, besides the classic buildings and 
ample grounds of the great Stanford University, 
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HOME OF J. KRUTTSCHNITT, 
BURLINGAME, CAL, 


the immense vineyards, orchards and stock farm 
of the Stanford estate are of interest. 

A few miles beyond, Santa Clara stands as a 
gateway to San Jose, and from thence almost to 
the curbing of the city streets, we passed 
through the truly wonderful orchards of cherry, 
apricot, peach and prune trees for which the lo- 
cality isnoted. The cherry orchardsare in bloom 
and the sweet perfume scents the air for miles. 

San Jose, the Garden City, in its fine shops, 
hotels, streets and electric railways and mam- 
moth fruit-canning and packing establishments, 
speaks eloquently of the prolific orchards from 
which its wealth is drawn. 

As we dismounted in the grounds of the 
Vendome, where we were to pass the night, we 
could hardly realize that we had done our fifty 
miles, although all confessed the attractions a 
good bed held. 

We were early astir the next morning, and 
after carefully noting our way chose what is 
called the Gish road, leading to the right from 
the county road, just outside the city limits. 
Our first stage carried us through Milpitas to 
Warm Springs, a place that in the early days 
of California, we were told, was quite famous 
asa resort both for the natives and white race. 
Before reaching Milpitas the Agnews Asylum 
is passed on the left. On the second stage the 
orchards of Irvington and Centerville are passed, 
and we rested at Alvarado, where there is a beet 
sugar factory and an immense artesian pumping 
plant. Although the surroundings were not 
particularly striking there was considerable of 
interest from an industrial standpoint. 

About four miles beyond Mt. Eden, where 
there are great salt vats where salt is produced 
by evaporation from the ocean water in the 
marshes, a turn to the left brings us onto one 
arm of the San Leandro triangle, made famous 
by the many bicycle races run over its surface 
every year. After passing through San Leandro 
and on over the bridge we found ourselves on 
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FLOOD RESIDENCE, MENLO PARK, CAL. 


the five-mile stretch over which the principal 
road races are run. This roadway is finely 
built all the way to Oakland, and we made the 
trip awheel into this charming city, passing 
through the town of Alameda. We were told 
that the majority of riders, however, take the 
welcome train which awaits them at Fruitvale 
Station, and later cross, by ferry, San Francisco 
Bay, after which a short trip up Market Street 
ends the ride, or if one is tired with the journey 
your wheel may be carried on the rear end of 
the cable-car, as several lines are furnished with 
this accommodation. A refreshing bath, dinner, 
and if asmoker, a mild pipe or cigar, and you 
are in condition to review the trip ensconced ina 
comfortable chair. If by chance you have had 
forethought enough to carry a camera, as we 
did, memory’s pages may be turned for the 
pleasure of your friends without fear of a header 
or breakdown. 


A feather in the cap of Western railroads 
was the comment recently made by a technical 
journal on the extreme neatness of the locomo- 
tives, especially those on the Southern Pacific. 
This work is done not entirely for appearances 
but also on the score of economy, for more and 
better work at less expense for fuel, stores and 
repairs is performed by those machines which 
are kept bright and clean in all their parts. 
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COLLIS POTTER HUNTINGTON. 


dent of the Southern Pacific Company, 

died at Camp Pine Knot, in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, New York, at 11:55 P. M., 
Monday night, August 13, 1900. 

He was born at Harwinton, Litchfield County, 
Connecticut, October 22, 1821. His early life 
was spent on the farm and in merchandise busi- 
ness. He came to California, via the Isthmus, 
in 1849, and in 1855, with Mark Hopkins, 
became interested in the hardware business in 
Sacramento. 

In 1832, a few years after the building of the 
first railroad in the United States, the construc- 
tion of a continental line was given attention. 
The subject was thereafter continuously before 
the public. Congressional aid was invoked, 
but seemingly unsurmountable obstacles, the 
jealousy between the advocates of the northern 
and southern routes, and the enormous physical 
barriers offered themselves. The acquisition of 
California and the discovery of gold were natu- 
rally supposed to be of sufficient importance to set 
the enterprise on the flood tide of fortune. In- 
creased interest appeared ; bills were introduced 
in Congress; mass meetings were held. At St. 
Louis assembled eight hundred and thirty-five 
delegates from all parts of the Union; many of 
them were of the foremost men of the time. 
But from all this came nothing but increased 
knowledge of the value of railroads, and the 
stimulation of railroad building in the East. 
Oratory surveyed no mountain passes; resolu- 
tions laid no desert track. Men of the necessary 
indomitable energy, of foresight and executive 
ability, willing to devote their lives and their 
fortunes to the building of the line, as yet were 
lacking. Perhaps in 1850 the time was not 
ripe—but I believe with Carlyle, that men 
ripen the time. 

While the wilderness lay unbroken before the 
indefatigability of Whitney, the enthusiasm of 
Benton, the appeals of Fremont, the logic of 
Douglass, in the storerooms of Sacramento four 
men were engaged in exhaustive discussion of 
the subject. These four men were C. P. Hunt- 
ington, Mark Hopkins, Leland Stanford and 
Charles Crocker. 

With the passing of the last of these four 
great men, an era is marked, for in their strength 
the four built the western and more difficult 
half of the first transcontinental railroad. A 
generation had passed by this task as one too 
arduous to be undertaken, yet these men, with- 
out promise of aid, pledged their fortunes on 
the initial step, the road out of Sacramento. 
They were not men who could afford to toss 
carelessly a half score of years and a fortune 
into the chasm of chance, but they believed in 
themselves, and they had the stern tenacity 
and indomitable courage that mark great men 
in all ages in every way of life. Believing, 
they made the doubting world believe. The 
road was built. 

To Mr. Huntington fell the hard task of in- 
teresting the world financially in this project of 
crossing the wilderness. How well he succeeded 
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may be read in the tribute of friend and foe 
alike, who have recognized in his death the 
passing of one of the greatest railroad men and 
tinanciers of the age. 

Men make history with each day of deeds; 
a little while and of these deeds men write; and 
yet awhile longer and time rubs out the false. 
It is too early yet to pass the historian’s judg- 
ment upon Mr. Huntington. The public press 
in America and abroad has given him in his 
death the extended notice due a great man, and 
yet certain important facts that the historian, 
seeing clear through the lapse of years, will 
weigh with care, may well be repeated here. 

Mr. Huntington was a creator of wealth. He 
built railroads; never wrecked them. There 
has not been atime in the last score of years 
when Mr. Huntington and his associates were 
not doing more, and planning to do more, for 
California than any other man or set of men. 
There has not been a year in the last decade 
when he did not improve lines already owned, 
buy and bring up to the standard other roads or 
build new lines. Today an army of men are at 
work closing the gap between Surf and Santa 
Barbara, a cherished project of the dead presi- 
dent, w ho for years bent his energies to that 
end, ’and in his last days saw practically com- 
pleted the one span necessary to round out the 
great railroad system he had planned for Cali- 
fornia. In the territory about the gap is no 
business. The road is the pioneer. To this 
territory it means everything, and the great 
fields of beans and grain, the fruitful orchards, 
the beautiful homes, the magnificent resorts 
and the prosperous towns that may find exist- 
ence along the new route are as dependent upon 
the enterprise of Mr. Huntington as upon the 
summer’s sun or the winter’s rain. 

So it has been throughout the country facing 
the Pacific. This man of undaunted confidence 
sent surveyors and engineers, graders and track- 
layers into the desert, over wild mountains, 
through narrow canyons and unsettled valleys, 
that his fellow men might follow, and with 
plowshare and pruning hook find a livelihood. 
He provided a way to market, making their 
labor profitable. It was not charity he offered, 
but the greatest boon that can be given to 
man—opportunity. Theopportunity he gave is 
spoken in the passenger revenue of the lines in 
California—lower per passenger per mile than 
that of the country as a whole—and in the 
freight tariffs for California products to East- 
ern markets, the lowest long-distance freight 
rates in the world. 

Mr. Huntington did not believe in defense 
against the many unwarranted attacks made 
upon him. His time was too precious to devote 
to his enemies. He held a proper contempt for 
opinions founded upon ignorance and prejudice, 
or promulgated in the school of the demagogue. 
He believed in the Pacific Coast. He spent the 
major part of his life and his energy in its 
behalf. He saw its interests and that of the 
railroad lines he governed to be identical. He 
labored accordingly, for he knew that the one 
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could not be prosperous when the other was 
not. He saw that the maintenance of the rail- 
way lines was as necessary as the care of the 
circulatory system of the body; the prosperity 
of the country as essential as the health of the 
body. But it was his belief in the possibilities 
of the State that most arouses interest. The 
signs of this belief he showed in steel rails, 
telegraph poles, ties, sidings, warehouses, 
depots and trains in localities where no man 
had preceded him with sufficient faith to build 
one homestead. 

Take out of the State of California the result 
of this man’s work, and all the reward she has 
received from any thousand of her living citi- 
zens would be insignificant in comparison with 
the loss. Lift from the face of the State the 
railroad lines of the Southern Pacific Company 
and the State itself almost disappears. No 
other industrial calamity could equal Cali- 
fornia’s loss of the creations of Mr. Huntington 
and his associates. The vineyards, orchards, 
farms and cities would be left like the withered 
bloom of a tree cut down in springtime. 

If there had been no Huntington, no Hopkins, 
no Crocker and no Stanford to put themselves 
and their fortunes into this 
enterprise, to pledge their 
last private dollar to the 
pay of laborers upon the 
grade, other men would P 
have builded, and builded 
better? No. Other men 
did not. They waited thir- 
ty years for Mr. Hunting- 
ton and his associates. . a 
Nor have they builded 
since. One other road, 
following development, 
entered the State — and 
over a line built by the 
Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Men capable of 
gridironing with steel rails 
an unknown country full 
of unknown _ difficulties 
with emergencies develop- 
ing at every turn to be 
met, so that it may be- 
come rich in its savings- 
bank accounts, its homes, 
its schools and universi- 
ties, and its varied indus- 
tries, are not as sands upon 
the shore. 

The continent is broad 
and California no longer a 
mining camp, but a com- 
monwealth, rich in a thousand developed 
resources. Why have not other lines been built 
into California? The answer is upon the map. 
Mr. Huntington and his associates anticipated 
the transportation needs of the State. They 
builded wisely and well, and comprehensively, 
and gave such service that other financiers saw 
no reason for pushing this road or that farther 
toward the setting sun. For forty years such 
schemes have laid idle upon paper, because the 
way was barred, not unworthily, but by such 
service as made extensions unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

Mr. Huntington was a conservator as well as 
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a creator of wealth. In panic times the lines 
he controlled were not disturbed. Capital, 
most timid of all things, did not lose confidence 
in him. He was recognized in the financial 
world as one whose word was good, who was 
as interested in the welfare of the roads he 
governed as in life itself, and on this foundation 
of a lifetime’s building he stood unshaken 
through the tempest. He was consistent in his 
belief. He wasted neither time nor money — 
not his own nor that of other men. He wished 
both to be made productive. At any time 
within twenty years he could have shifted the 
burden of his responsibilities to other shoulders, 
escaped the cares they brought him and lived an 
easier life. To the benefit of the roads he 
managed, to the benefit of the communities 
they served, he did not do this, but accepted as 
a proper life, the life of continued work, of con- 
tinued endeavor. 

Mr. Huntington believed in men as individ- 
uals. He was devoted to business but not blind 
to the bloom of life. Artists he encouraged 
liberally. He was a great believer in good 
books, and in poems that taught striving. His 
most intense interest was, perhaps, in the evolu- 
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H. E. HUNTINGTON, 


tion of the individual. He was a strong be- 
liever in self-help. Looking deep, he saw the 
thorns upon this rose of life, but he saw, too, 
the ways around and above them. Frugal, tem- 
perate, industrious, he lost no opportunity in 
pointing out to young men the wav he knew 
led to success. He had no patience with the 
man who believed the world owed him an un- 
earned living. His theories carried into uni- 
versal practice would make socialism practic- 
able — and as a formal doctrine unnecessary. No 
system of fraternity met his approval that did 
not permit the freedom of the individual nor 
keep him moving onward and upward. 
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Mr. Huntington was democratic. To hima 
man was a fellow being, however clothed, 
wherever placed. The seediest tramp was an 
object of interest to him. He was always seek- 
ing for the man within. He was plain and 
frank in manner. His common sense was pre- 
dominantly evident all the time. He stood 
by his beliefs and yielded nothing to popular 
clamor that might be contrary to his convic- 
tions. He made no effort to create popularity, 
and in its ordinary meaning cared little for it, 
but the busiest times of his busy life found him 
keenly interested in his fellow men. Through 
the New York Suz he recently offered prizes 
for the best answer to Markham’s ‘‘ Man with 
the Hoe.” It was characteristic of the man that 
he should desire his identity to be concealed, 
and during his lifetime the agreement was kept. 
His letter to the Sz is republished herewith, 
together with that journal’s comment: 

*** Fither the ‘“‘ Man with the Hoe”’ isa type of 
the great mass of those who use farming imple- 
ments for a living, or else he is an exception. 
If the latter, then the strength of the sentiment 
uttered lies in the concealment of its weakness ; 
and, if the former, then the poem does wrong 
to a most respectable and able-bodied multitude 
of citizens, every one of whom ought to resent 
Mr. Markham’s attempt to throw ‘‘ the empti- 
ness of ages in his face,’’ and certainly deserves 
better of the poet than to be called a ‘‘ monstrous 
thing’ and *‘ brother to the ox.” 

“** What about the man without the hoe? He 
who cannot get work, or having the oppor- 
tunity to labor, won’t do it? There are thou- 
sands of young men in this country who have 
been educated up to the point where the honest 
and healthful occupation of their fathers in the 
field has become distasteful to them, and in 
many cases they have grown to be ashamed of 
it and of their parents. In European countries, 
particularly, there are multitudes of young men, 
the younger sons of titled people, for instance, 
who have been taught that common labor or 
work in the trades is beneath them. They 
must have money, but they must earn it only 
in a “‘ genteel’ way. 

“** These are the men without the hoe—the 
real brothers of the ox. Who shall tell their 
story? Who shall best sing the bitter song of 
the incapables who walk the earth, driven 
hither and thither like beasts by the implacable 
sentiment of a false social education, suffering 
the torturesof the damned and bringing distress 
upon those dependent on them because they 
have lost that true independence of soul that 
comes to him who dares to labor with his 
hands, who wields the hoe and is the master 
of his destiny ?’”’ 

“We know of no better tribute to the mem- 
ory of aremarkable man than to reprint these 
manly words, ringing with the American 
spirit—the spirit which has made our country 
what it is. 

“It will be news to many people that Mr. 
Huntington concerned his mind with questions 
like these. There is no parallel-that we can 
recall to his generous offer to the poets; an 
offer inspired by a deep and genuine intellectual 
and moral interest in the suggested theme, and 
made under the express condition that the 
identity of ‘ Responsibility’ shou!d not be dis- 


closed, that he might not be suspected of any 
desire to advertise himself, or to seem to pose 
with patronage of any sort. 

‘*That Mr. Huntington’s prizes did not elicit 
any poetical production adequate to his own 
ideal was to be expected. The incident, how- 
ever, is not the less honorable to his memory.” 

In this letter, as in his life, Mr. Huntington 
expressed his belief in the dignity of hard 
work, and the man hoeing corn or spiking rails 
was to him as much of the man as he who was 
tailor-made and sat in an office or wrote or spoke 
for his fellow men. He measured men by the 
spirits within and watched eagerly for evidence 
of the souls at work. It was characteristic of 
him that he believed wealth or station con- 
ferred no laurels—only earned responsibility 
gave them. 

Mr. Huntington was a kindly man. A truer 
history than all that has been written of him 
may be read in the lines of his face. His 
charity was most unostentatious. Wherever 
possible he showed the way to self-help. He 
believed it a crime to destroy a man’s self- 
dependence, which he so thoroughly recognized 
to be his independence. He wished the wealth 
he controlled to be used in developing men, not 
in furnishing them free support except where 
absolutely necessary. Always by his own ex- 
ample and by personal interest in the affairs of 
not one but many of his employes, he showed 
his desire that men should become independent. 
But when need called, he responded more 
largely than the world will ever know. For 
he was reticent concerning his charity, and 
reticent concerning his interest in the advance- 
ment of young men he watched so keenly. All 
his deeds, in either direction, had to find spokes- 
men other than himself, or remain unknown 
save to himself and the beneficiaries. Enough 
alone have come to light since his death to 
show the wide-spread nature of these deeds, 
and | would like to tell of them, but in, another 
place it is hoped they will be set forth better 
than is possible here. 

Mr. Huntington was popular with his em- 
ployes with a true popularity —the popularity 
of confidence. Of that vast army, because of 
the demand upon him, he could know com- 
paratively few well. But he showed his 
interest in them as individuals where he could, 
and his regard was always evident for them as 
a whole. He did not express it in terms of 
sentiment, nor in public letters, nor in adver- 
tised gratuities, but in good wages, in assurance 
of permanent employment following proper 
effort, in promotion within the lines where the 
man fitted the place above him. Few other 
roads have in this respect so admirable a record. 
With clear insight Mr. Huntington saw in the 
vast complexities of railroading a profession 
where vears of experience were of great value. 
and he had the greatest respect for the right of 
a man to permanent employment in the work 
to which that man had given his best years. 
Good wages he believed in as essential to good 
work, and today the esprit de corps of the 
employes of the Southern Pacific Company is 
not excelled by that of any body of railway 
employes in the world. 

Mr. Huntington was a man of force. To 
accomplish the gigantictasks he set for himself 
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he had to work and to fight, as all men do 
who are factors in the progress of the world. 
He made enemies, as every man of strength 
has done. Many of his opponents were, of 
course, sincere and honest in their most stren- 
uous opposition. The conflict of ideas has 
pitched men of might against each other since 
the world began, for of all the vast multitude, 
weak and strong, no two are cast in the same 
mold, no two think alike. The divinity that 
shapes our ends asks not of us that we should 
even rough hew them alike. Many of Mr. 
Huntington’s enemies were, in their opposition, 
victims ef ignorance. In the greatness of his 
responsibilities, in the thousand ways willingly 
or unwillingly that he became a factor in the 
affairs of his fellow men, in the geographical 
and social breadth of his "influence, he may be 
likened to a mighty stretch of country with 
valleys, mountains and plains, of which no one 
person could gain a comprehensive view or 
wholly understand. To one—a ranch-owner 
struggling for a living because of a lack of a 
market, and saved by the advent of the rail- 
road — he might appear as a sunlit valley; to 
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a stage-driver, forced to other employment by 
this onward march of progress, the unknown 
president of the railway company might appear 
as adistant and bleak mountain. So, the ideas 
conveyed of a character so large are as many as 
the points of view, determined by personal 
interest, by prejudice, by ignorance, by know]l- 
edge, or by good judgment. He stood, it must 
be remembered, in the eyes of the public, as the 
Southern Pacific Company. He stood for his 
own acts, and accepted as well right manfully 
the responsibility for the results of the acts of 
his associates and employes as dictated by their 
judgment, in whom he believed, by whom he 
stood, and who in turn gave him their faith 
and their best work. He sought no scapegoat 
for any troubles that might arise, nor shifted 
any responsibilities, for he was a man. 

The historian will seek the broadest point of 
view and write his judgment therefrom. It is 
enough now to say that he will be able to write 
that no man of his generation sowed more 
opportunities to enable his fellow men to reap 
occupation — honorable and well paid. 


COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON. 


And he is dead; 


The busy brain and tireless hand are still — 
Death only could subdue the master will 


And bring the lion head 


To level with the dust of silent things, . 
Bid the swift pulsing of the large life cease, 
And —as a tree its grateful shadow flings 
Across the hot highway—send quick release 

To him who knew not his own weariness. 


And so, he fell asleep, 


And scarcely felt the bitter stress 
Of pang and pain the parting moment brings. 
And many ways and many days shall keep 
The thought of him who wrought as few men may. 
God judgeth not in the blind worldling’s way — 
One soweth broadcast and a thousand reap. 


By daring hands the world’s great tasks are done — 
There is a call for giants—he was one. 


E. C. Tompkins, 
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AN EARLY SPRING DAY AT THE SANTA MONICA POLO GROUNDS. 


shafts over the hill where Mrs. Edward 

Vawter has her Santa Monica pink farm, 
| put my head out of the window of the Hotel 
Arcadia to get the full benefit of the invigor- 
ating morning air. There was nothing cold in 
the light as with that of an Eastern winter 
morning, and old Sol’s rays seemed mellow as 
they were yellow. From the beach beside this 
hostelry by the sea came the familiar sound of 
the surf, as though calling me for an early 
morning dip, and the ozone in the atmosphere 
acted like a new elixir of life. I had been 
shaking hands with myself for a week for 
having decided to winter in Santa Monica, and 
this morning in particular it just simply felt 
good to be alive. 

One reason for the early rising was that | 
wanted to try-out a couple of new ponies for 
the afternoon polo. Some friends, who had 
played with the Buffalo and St. Louis teams 
and against such as the Meadowbrook and 
Dedham fours, had promised to bring down 


Jos as the sun had begun shooting golden 


| 
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two Englishmen who were likewise touring 
California. In this way we expected to have 
an extra good game with full sides of fours. 
We did, but that came later in the day. 

The Hotel Arcadia is right beside one of the 
prettiest sandy beaches that it has even been 
my good fortune to run across. All I had to do 
was to jog down to the bath-house, not two 
hundred feet from my room, and then get out 
for a romp among those inviting breakers. If 
one does not feel like eating three breakfasts in 
one aftera morning dip at Santa Monica he 
never will have an appetite. | felt hungry 
enough after that swim to eat a polo pony. 
Nevertheless, my appetite was fully satisfied 
after an hour spent in the Arcadia Fish Grill- 
room, where one can get the most appetizing and 
freshest of finny delicacies and in infinite variety. 

Some of the others of the polo crowd were 
up when I got into the reading-room of the 
hotel, and about ten o’clock we knocked the ball 
about the field a bit to see if the new ponies 
were what they were claimed to be. They 
were sold as broken for play, and they were. 
The California-bred polo pony is the best in 
the world. He beats the Colorado, the Cana- 
dian or the Eastern mount. Then they are 
cheap out here. As an instance of their merit, 
Lawrence Waterbury, of the famous Lakewood 
team, who was in California this spring, was 
so delighted with them that he took back four. 
One of these was sold to him by Walter S. 


Hobart, who paid $70 for it, and broke it himself. 
Waterbury sold the animal in the East a few 
weeks later for $1500. He said it was the best 
pony he had ever seen. George Gould bought 
it. But this is not our Santa Monica game. 

My friends came in, with their Britishers, 
on the electric line, which runs half-hourly 
from Los Angeles, and we had a jolly little 
lunch in the hotel with the rest of the polo 
contingent. From the windows we could see 
the crowds of bathers on the beach, the swarms 
of anglers on the pier and the boatloads of fish- 
ermen out beyond the breakers. The English- 
men had tales to tell of polo in India, and so the 
time sped until the hour for dressing for the 
game. 

In California we play polo under the Hur- 
lingham rules, so we Easterners had to be 
cautioned against “‘ offside” play. Fitzhugh, a 
wiry little Britisher, played the number one 
position. while I played number two, with the 
two Californians at number three and back. 
The other Eastern men were assigned the num- 





ber one and number two positions, the other 
Englishman took number three and another 
Southern Californian played back for the Reds, 
who opposed our four, the Whites. We played 
four ten-minute periods, and there was some 
lively work. The way those California players 
rode off and the accuracy of their ‘ driving ”’ 
simply astonished the visitors. I was used to 
it, for | have seen some splendid polo played in 
the far West. Fitzhugh played his number 
one position well, but that Westerner who 
played back for the Reds kept riding him off 
and blocking shots for goal. It was an evenly 
matched contest. No scoring was done during 
the first two periods, but in the third | managed 
to send the bamboo root squarely between the 
posts on a quartering shot. The Englishman 
who played number three for the Reds evened 
up matters by scoring shortly after, and in the 
fourth period that dare-devil Californian, who 
played such a game at back for the other side, 
scored. Thus we were beaten by two points to 
one —one of the closest games I have par- 
ticipated in. 

That night, when the sound of music was 
floating up from the hotel parlors and the others 
were engaging in the dance and flirtation, I sat 
by my room window while, in the smoke- 
wreaths from an “ Africana,” I saw and played 
the game all over again. The scent of flowers 
floated into the room and it was enough to 
make one dream of past pleasures. & 
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THERE ARE OTHERS— Sir William Long tells a story of 
an old Scotch lady, who could not abide long sermons. She 
was hobbling out of kirk one Sunday, when a coachman, 
who was waiting for his people, asked her: ‘‘ Is the minister 
dune wi’ his sermon ?”’ 

“*He was dune lang syne,’ 

‘* but he winna stop !"’ — New Brunswick « 


’ said the old lady, impatiently, 
Advertiser. 


The Kansas City Journal says that a college boy and 
his best girl were out driving one afternoon. They had 
come upon a fine stretch of well-shaded road. 

‘Do you believe in palmistry,”’ said he; 
the lines of one’s hand ?”’ ; 

‘*1] believe,’’ said she, ‘‘ that if I could see the lines in 
only one of your hands I could foretell that we would have 
a very pleasant drive.’ 

He grasped the lines in one hand and the — situation in 
the other 


the reading of 


Mrs. Hix—I don’t believe in these faith cures brought 
about by the laying on of hands. 

Mrs. Dix — Well, I do; I cured my little boy of the 
cigarette habit in that way.—S/ray Stories. 


eT" 
““O, be quiet!”’ 
“Pat” 


“* Well, what is it?”’ r 
‘*What did the Dead Sea die of ?”’ 


In His Case — ‘‘ W-w-w- what w-w-w-will it c-c-c-cost 
mum-mum-me t-t-t-to t-t-t-t-tel-telephone f-fuf-fuf-from 
here t-to B-B-B-Boston?’’ he asked 

The operator looked at him pityingly. 

‘If you really mean it,’’ she replied, ‘‘I should say it 
would cost you about $350.75. The rate is $2.50 per five 
minutes! ’— New York World. 


An old Scotch farmer being elected a member of the 
school board, visited the school and tested the intelligence 
of the class by his questions. The first inquiry was: 

‘*Noo, boys, can ony o’ you tell me what naething is? ai 

After a moment's silence a small boy in a back seat arose 
and replied: ' 

ge [y s what an auld farmer gie’s ye for haudin’ his 
horse.’ — Selected. 


‘* We're in a pickle now,”’ said a man in a crowd. 
‘A regular jam,’’ said another. 
‘‘ Heaven preserve us!"’ exclaimed an old lady. 


‘* Please, papa, give me a quarter to see the big snake in 
the menagerie. 

‘* Morris, my dear, here’s the magnifying glass. Go look 
at an angleworm.”’ — Fliegende Blatter. 


Mrs. Rooral— The paper sez the British hev captured 
the last of the Boer’s laager. 

Mr. Rural (emphatically) — Thet settles the war; take 
away a Dutchman s beer an’ his ambition’s gone. —/udge. 


A Cincinnati man, having bought some red flannel shirts 
which were guaranteed in every respect. came into the place 
of purchase after a fortnight and complained that the article 
was not what it was said to be. 

‘“‘Why not?’ asked the clerk; 
shrunk ?”” 

‘*Faded! shrunk! Young man, when I came down to 
breakfast with one of them on my wife asked me, ‘What 
are you wearing my pink coral necklace arourd your 
throat for?’”’ 


““have they faded or 


' Papa. fell over my express wagon this morning,”’ said 
Willie; ‘‘ my, it was funny —I laughed till I cried.’ 

“Did yer? 2” said Tommy. 

“Yes,” replied Willie; ‘‘papa caught me laughin’.’”’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


When our cook kneads the dough she smiles 
And pats it gently, so 

It will not be too crusty. That 
Is why she kneads the dough. 


When my wife kneads the dough she smiles 
And pats me gently, so 

I will not be too crusty when 
She says she needs the dough. 


Ontario, Cal.: 
doubled its capacity by the installation of a 280-cell storage 
battery and two additional generators. 


The Ontario Electric Company has 


Coronado Beach, Cal.: A large-sized, glass-bottomed 
boat will be built for use of pleasure seekers between Cor- 
onado Beach and the Coronado Islands. 


Redlands, Cal.: A County Club has been organized 
here and twenty acres of land secured on which it is pro- 
posed to erect a handsome clubhouse in the near future. 


Houston, Tex.: Extensive sewerage purification works 
are to be constructed here. Bids were submitted to the City 
Council last month, and it is expected work will be com- 
menced about September 15th. 


San Luis Obispo, Cal.: The first oil discovery in this 
county was made about fifteen miles east of Arroyo Grande. 
The well will produce from 10 to 20 barrels daily, and new 
wells are being put down in this district. 


Verdi, Utah.: Surveys have been made for a broad 
gauge railway for the Verdi Lumber Company, from Verdi 
to Dog Valley. Grading will be commenced early next 
month, and it is expected that fifteen miles of track will be 
laid this fall. 


Redding, Cal.: A franchise has been granted for an 
electric railway between Redding and Copper City 77a Kes- 
wick, a distance of thirty miles. It is expected to have it in 
operation withIna year. Power will be obtained from the 
McCloud River. 


Red Bluff, Cal.:| The Bidwell lands west of Chico are 
being surveyed preparatory to subdivision in ten, twenty 
and forty-acre tracts. Sales of the Glenn Ranch, recently 
subdivided, commenced this month. It is expected that five 
hundred families will be added to the population of the 
valley by the subdivision of these two great tracts. 


Stockton, Cal.: Bids have been asked for by the City 
Surveyor for the construction of outfall and rainwater 
sewers, to cost $52,000. 


Floriston, Cal.: | The new paper mill at Floriston makes 
a most interesting feature of the landscape, with its great 
brick factories and warehouses on one side the track and its 
white village with the green forest for a background on th: 
other. Power is furnished by a pipe two thousand feet long, 
big enough for a man to ride through on horseback. It is 
nine feet in diameter, and capable of carrying the whole 
river at ordinary stages of water. After the stream emerges 
from these wheels at the paper mill it is immediately taken 
up by a wooden dam and carried in a picturesque flume, 
eight feet deep and twelve feet wide, bound to the mountain 
side for a couple of miles to a power station, which gene- 
rates electricity for the mines at Virginia City, Nev. A 
fine line of twisted aluminum cables, supported by big, red- 
wood poles from Mendocino County, Cal., crosses the river 
and goes up the mountain to the mines. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco and immediate suburbs has, by census of 
1900, 450,000 people. 

San Francisco is the leading whaling port of the world. 

It does 78 per cent of the imports and 55 per cent of the 
exports of the whole Pacific Coast. 

San Francisco's leading pleasure ground, Golden Gate 
Park, contains one thousand acres and is valued at eleven 
million dollars. 

An expenditure of $4,800,000 for the purpose of extending 
and still further beautifying the park is to be made. 

San Francisco does 48 per cent of the entire commerce of 
the United States with the Hawaiian Islands, 29 per cent of 
the trade with China, and 27 per cent of the trade with 
Japan. 

It is the second port in the United States in the import and 
export of treasure. 

It is the seventh port in the United States in volume of 
export. 

The customs receipts at San Francisco increased over a 
million in the year 1899.—Examiner. 
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Are you Silda advantage of your opportu- 
nities for obtaining direct personal benefit from 
the wide publicity being given the attractions 
and industries of California in SUNSET? While 
these readers are interested, would it not be well 
for you to talk to them about your business? 


MORE ABOUT SONORA. 


Sonora, Mexico, with its mines of coal and 
bodies of natural coke, its metals and horticul- 
tural and agricultural possibilities, is receiving 


much attention from investors and citizens of 
the United States. In order to supply author- 
itative information concerning this section, Mr. 
J. A. Naugle, General Passenger Agent of the 
Sonora Railway, Limited, of Guaymas, Mexico, 
has procured a large edition of the book “‘ Sonora 
Illustrado,” a comprehensive publication printed 
in English and Spanish. The book will be 
sent free to bona fide inquirers on receipt of two 
two-cent stamps (U. S.) by Mr. Naugle. 


OUR POPPY. 


When the rose was made, 

1 am afraid 

A pretty bit of sin 

Slipt in; 

That blush — nobody knows 
The story of the rose. 


And the lily white, 

A touch of blight 

is on her saintly face; 

A trace 

Of—what? She and the rose, 
Their story no one knows. 


But our Poppy’s flame 

Nay doubt, for shame! 
Smirch not her sturdy glow, 
All know 

Our Poppy, from the morn 
The honest thing was born. 


**Come,”’ said once the Sun, 
**T will be one 
To shine into the grass, 
To pass 
New life into the earth 
For a God’s own beauty-birth.” 


“* Ay,”’ replied a star 
In night afar, 
** We'll see what we can do. 
We two 
Will first make golden weather, 
Then sow down there together.” 


Now, deep under ground 
Was caught the sound 
Out of the western sky ; 
** And I,’ 
Spoke up a bright-eyed metal, 
“Will tint every petal.’ 


So, by day and night 

Of golden light, 

They made the golden weather ; 
Together 

Sun and star did sow 

Down in the fields below. 


Up the gold did burn, 

And, in its turn, 

Matched earth with heaven’s glory. 
The story 

Of our Poppy’s told, 

Our blossom of the gold. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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THE 


AIR BRAKE 


Recognized by foremost Railway 
Authorities as the 
Standard Air Brake of the World 


Built by 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 




















Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 
WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 
TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 
AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 
THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
IS THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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POINTS OF 
SIMPLICITY 


RE valuable in travel- 
ing as in mechanics. 
There is no bothering 
about routes, time or 
connections, if, when 
you want to travel on 
the Pacific Coast or 
between the Pacific 
Coast and the East, 
you consult with an agent of the 
Southern Pacific Company, which 
has three thousand, three hundred 
miles of rails in California alone, and 
three routes to the East— Sunset 
Route, South; Ogden Route, Central; 
and Shasta Route, North. You have 
your choice, and our agent will 
recommend the best for your jour- 
ney. Vestibuled trains —the finest 
sleeping and dining cars — reclining 
chair cars, free—personally con- 
ducted excursions and the safest 
bridges and roadbed. 

















YOU KNOW YOU ARE GETTING 
THE BEST 


AND YOU LEARN HOW SIMPLE TRAVEL- 
ING CAN BE MADE WHEN YOU PURCHASE 
TICKETS FROM THE AGENTS OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC Cg 


SEE LIST OF AGENTS HEREIN 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 

















HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
KATY LINE «x 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 
The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas 
St. Louis, Mo. 
We don’t call it ‘‘limited”’ slaaiiatiie 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 482 PACIFIC COAST 
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SPRINGTIME SONOS 


ARE SUNG ALWAYS AT 

















THE FOLLOWING LETTER, RECEIVED BY DR. THOS. FILBEN OF PACIFIC GROVE, FROM THE CELEBRATED 
BISHOP W. X%. NINDE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, IS INDEED PRAISE FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 


ie Bip lhe» DETROIT, MICH., October 19, 1899. 


I reached home this morning from my long absence in the far West. 
It was a marvelously interesting time and will ever live in my memory. 
I have been in many lands, and have seen some of the finest tropical 
scenery the world can boast. I have visited the great parks of the Old 
World—Chattsworth, Versailles, Petergoff, and the Deer Park, Stock- 
holm, but nowhere was so overwhelmed, bewildered, fascinated utterly 
as 1 was by the splendor of Del Monte, Pacific Grove and the famous 
driveway which connects them. These places of unequalled beauty— 
natural and artistic—are worth crossing the continent to see. 1 feel 
greatly indebted to you for many kindnesses while | was your guest. 


Sincerely and cordially, W. X. NINDE. 














THE ACCOMMODATIONS AT HOTEL DEL MONTE ARE PERFECT, SERVICE FAULTLESS 
THE RATES REASONABLE 


W. A. JUNKER ... MANAGER ... MONTEREY, CAL. 


SHOULD BE ADDRESSED FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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Prof. W. H. DAILEy, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

‘* | was in the water an hour yesterday and found it, 
even at this time of year, none too cold for enjoyable 
bathing.’ 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan 
Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr Vanderbilt: 

‘*Vanderbilt, you and I have been everywhere, but 
nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,’’ and in 
this Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /udependent, May 16, 1900, 
Says: 

‘The last coast resort visited before turning our 
faces eastward was Santa Cruz, and in many ways 
the best was reserved for the last. Santa Cruz is 
styled ‘‘ The Gem of the Pacific,’’ and is on the north 
coast of Monterey Bay. It has the finest beach we 
saw in California. Flowers bloom there the year 
round. That I saw fuchsias twenty feet high and 
three inches in diameter, growing like trees, callas by 
the billions with blossoms fully eight inches across, 
marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no exaggera- 
tion.”’ 

The Boston Harbor (Mich.) Palladrum, May 23, 
1900, Says: 


‘* This morning our train was run around the bay to 
Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing city of 10,000 
inhabitants, very picturesquely located on the hillsides 
and valleys overlooking the bav and broad Pacific. 
It has an admirable climate, flowers blooming the year 
around, and roses growing to perfection on trees and 
vines almost house-high. In the drive we were taken 
along the cliffs, beneath which the ocean waves broke 
incessantly over the rocks and sent the spray high in 
air, and we also saw in operation a wave-motor, the 
only successful one in use.”’ 

For further information as to this beautiful City OF 
THE HOLY CROSS, address Secretary, Board of 
Trade. 

See the September number of this magazine fora 
full description of the city. 
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Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 
not familiar : 
welled Lubricants 
a of the world 
are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 
ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 
el THAN _ ANY OTGER .« «0.2.0... 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 
TO. BE HAD ANYWHERE ....... 

















Fer Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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Pullman Sleeping Cars.. 


Without Change 


San Francisco 


TO 


Denver, Omaha and 


Chicago 





Castle Gate, Utah, Rio Grande Western Railway 


By way of Salt Lake City, 
the Southern Pacific Company’s Ogden Route 
and the 


Rio Grande Western Railway 


Great Salt Lake Route 





In connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande or Colorado Midland Railroads, this 
line offers choice of four distinct routes 
across the Rocky Mountains and the 


Most Magnificent 
Scenery in America 


3 Through Trains Daily 3 


Carrying all classes of equipment 
and a perfect Dining Car Service 


The Rio Grande Western Railway is the 
only line passing through Salt Lake City, 
the City of the Saints. Send for a copy 
of ‘‘ Crossing the Rockies’’ to 


GEO. W. HEINTZ, 
General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City 


F. W. THOMPSON, 


General Agent, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 
Under Palace Hotel 





Views of Quaint and Picturesque Salt Lake City 
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[tts said that from the summitof Mt. Hamilton can be 
seen a greater avea of the earth's surface than from 
Che Santa Clara Jalley anyother eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world 
HY fo 4 Sau Jose ts the chief city of the Santa ‘Clara Valley, 
Che City of San Jose one of the greatest f? uit growing sections in the world 
anda garden of bloom the vear round. 
If vouare tr aveling to San Jose, 07 through that de- 
Che Botel Uendome lightful cityto Mount Hamilton, and require superior 
hotel accomodations, the 
Che Uendome Stables te] Uend 
...0tei Vendome 
: will please vou. Send for beautifully illustrated 
Che Lick Observatory booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 
GEo. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 





























Is a good thing to have 


A California Home sacuna de Tache Grant 


In Fresno County 











This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 
you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





Ww. D. ELLis, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PiTKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER Atonzo P. STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N Y., U.S.A. 
EsTABLiSHED 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ANNUAL Capacity 450 








CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, vVice-PRESIDENT W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER W. B. CORINTH, GFNERAL SUPT 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 
aE... 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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THE TENT CITY AT CORONADO BEACH 


SUMMER 482 WINTER 


CORONADO BEA 


CALIFORNIA 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE MOST LUXURIOUS 


CORONADO BEACH, THROUGH THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF CAMP CORONADO AND THE 


TENTED CITY, DURING 


ENTERED UPON A CAREER AS A SUMMER 


RESORT THAT PROM- 
ISES AS MUCH GAIETY 
AND LIFE AT THE 
BEACH DURING THE 
SUMMERS TO COME AS 
HAVE MADE KNOWN, 
THE WORLD OVER, 
‘“CORONADO AS A WIN- 
TER RESORT.”’ THE 
CONDITIONS OF JUNE, 
JULY AND AUGUST’S 
TEMPERATURE WERE 
TOO GOOD TO REMAIN 
FOR THE ENJOYMENT 
OF THE FEW. THE 
CORONADO BEACH 
COMPANY HAS BUILT, 
AT A COST OF NEARLY 
$100,000, SUMMER 
CAMP GROUNDS LYING 
ALONG THE BEAUTIFUL 
OCEAN BOULEVARD IN 
FRONT OF HOTEL DEL 
CORONADO, BATHED 
ON ONE SIDE BY THE 
WATERS OF GLORI- 


ETTA BAY, ON THE OTHER DASHED BY THE 
SPRAY OF SURF, A TENTED CITY, THOR- 
OUGHLY MODERN AND ATTRACTIVE, POS- 


SESSED OF ELECTRIC 


PLEASURES FOR THE HUMBLEST 


THE PAST YEAR HAS 








NOT 
EQUALLED 


AMERICA 


FOR THE VARIETY AND 
EXCELLENCE OF SPORT 


BICYCLING BATHING 
DEEP SEA FISHING 
COURSING . SAILING 
ROWING . RACING 
COACHING. HUNTING 
BALLS . CONCERTS 


AND EVERYTHING IN 
INDOOR SOCIAL PLEASURE 




















RAILWAYS, ELECTRIC 


LIGHTINGS OF STREETS AND TENTS, A PER- 
FECT SYSTEM OF SEWAGE, WITH CORONADO 
MINERAL SPRING WATER PIPED TO THE 
DOOR OF EACH TENT ABODE, WITH SWIM- 


MING AND BATHING, 
FISHING AND BOATING 
FACILITIES ARRANGED 
WITHOUT REGARD TO 
EXPENSE ON PART OF 
THE BUILDERS; WHILE 
MODERATE RATES FOR 
RENTERS PREVAIL. 
A MAGNIFICENT  PA- 
VILION, CONTAINING A 
SPLENDID BALL ROOM 
ON THE FIRST FLOOR, 
WITH RESTAURANT, 
DELICACY AND GRO- 
CERY STORE ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR, MAKE 
LIVING DESIRABLE AND 
COMPLETE AT CAMP 
CORONADO, THE ALL- 
AROUND-YEAR TENT 
RESORT OF SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. A 
FINE TWENTY-PIECE 
ORCHESTRA, WITH ITS 
POWER TO CHARM 
THE DANCER AND THE 


LISTENER ALIKE, IS A CAPTIVATING FEAT- 
URE OF LIFE AT CAMP CORONADO, WHERE 
SKIES ARE BLUE, BREEZES COOL, AND THE 
OCEAN A CEASELESS ENTERTAINER. 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


THE GREATEST AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN RESORT HOTELS 


700 ELEGANT ROOMS. . ° . 


20 ACRES OF GROUNDS 








FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE SOUVENIRS WRITE TO 


H. F. NORCROSS, Acent 


COR. SPRING AND SECOND STS., LOS ANGELES 


E. S$. BABCOCK, Manacer 


CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. 

4 a an a 
iz ae a) 

The Illinois Central also maintains double daily service between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago; and, in connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
a through 



























AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’ Pass’r Agent. 
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TOURIST SLEEPING CAR ins _— @~- 
NEW OR LEAN A 7 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - 
atte HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 
E. O. MCCORMICK, iy Traffic Manager 

S. F B. MORSE. Assistant 


assenger Traffic Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

NEw YorK, N. Y 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
HOusTON, TEx. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 


R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
he HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent : - 


JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger sony - 
G. W. LUCE,'A General P. 





E, ; 
G..8. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Tiom in Oregon - - = 


- . - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOs ANGELES, CAL. 
PORTLAND, OR. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM 


L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 
F, 4 DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY “COMPANY 
TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager - 
S. F. B. MORSE, Pusan Traffic Manager - 
L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
HOUSTON, TEX 
HOUSTON, TEX. 





SUNSET ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 10.. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to El 
Paso and El Pasoto New Orleans; also San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago via E] Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El] Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. Daily. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coach San 
Francisco to Bakersfield: Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los — Dining Car San Francisco 
to Mendota. Dail 

No. 50. FRESNO. EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Raymond (for 
Yosemite); Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Fresno. Daily. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to El Paso and El 
Paso to San Francisco; also Los Angelesto San Fran- 
cisco; also Fresno to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco (from Raymond). Free Reclining 
Chair Cars El Paso to San Francisco. Daily. 


MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 


TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wednesday 
from Kansas City; Friday from El Paso). Per- 
sonally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C.,to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Sunday 
from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco Tontusday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Daily. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compartment Car and 
Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; 
Palace Sleeping Car and Day Coach Bakersfield to 
San Francisco: Dining Car Mendota to San Fran- 
cisco. Daily. 





SHASTA ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 

No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland; Buffet Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Dunsmuir. 

Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 

Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUBSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 

St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 

No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento; Buffet Sleeping Car 
Dunsmuir to San Francisco. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific, Tacoma and Portiand. 

Ne. il. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 

Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tonetat Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


OGDEN ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


° EAST BOUND. 

No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 

bd WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 

No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 


en, 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Council Bluffs, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and those running to Chicago connect with 
similar cars running through to Boston 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

_Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Council Bluffs to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

SATURDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to San Francisco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 








THE RECOGNIZED......00000 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
“© TOURISTS 


























Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 
Special attention paid to the reservation of 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor aT THE QCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


rooms by mail 





Earliest Orange Land in 
California. Water sup- 
plied by electric power. 
Crop all shipped for holi- 
day market. Enormous 
profits from bearing 
orchards 











CORRESPOND WITH 


MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. 


Visatia, Cac. 





Automatic Water Columns 
ad ® -—[ 


Tank Valyes 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, ORE. 
C. K. FRON 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
eve. oe de Grace 


RUD. F. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

PUM ATHAN.«. ..csce00ccn0sss020 Commercial Agent 

W. R. FAGAN............ Traveling Passenger Agent 


a ert Pee ee Agent 








coc oie sec ctcedcaccsbs eg ees ve nt 
BENSON, ARIZ. 
SERRE er eens Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—9 State Street 
E. E. CURRIE MR ca niecics'ceqses othe New England Agent 
i | es City Passenger Agent 
E. C. CAMPBEL . Traveling Passenger Agent 





FRANK PATRICK ... Traveling Passenger Agent 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Room 230, Ellicott Square 
a ae bye te, AE on ng Agent 
CHICAGO Pie aes South Clark Street 
G. NEIM General Western Agent 
Passenger Agent 
9 Rkees Traveling Passenger Agen‘ 





R. NSO 
cwuDAD BORFIRIO.D 
..Gen. ng and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 

CINCINNATI 


a s* Commerce Building 


W. hike caswies 3 ©ANaG oe baie Commercial Agent 

2 STANLEY Oni Fiwsewe Traveling Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MEXICO 

G. R. HACKELEY......... General Agent, Traffic Dept. 
COVINA, CAL. 

J. R. _ SORRSRAR Aer Commercial Agent 
oENyER OO —1a 17th Street 

z . MCA it an ae General Agent 


Fe KUHNS: “Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL ‘PASO nH 


FRESNO 
Boor. . District Freight and Passenger Agent 


fron Traveling Passenger Agent 

GALVE 

MILLER. EX &N. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 

ye niet net 

J. R. CHR N..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial r ey 


GUAYMAS SONORA 
AUGLE. foe Ms ae Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 


HAMBURG GERMANY-—6-8 Karlsburg 
PALCK:... aaa European Passenger Agent 

HANFORD CAL. 

J. FISH RRA uhh onus sath Apatite eekhiowechag tas Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 

UTNE RID 5 35. d is. 0 5 0 uals 00's ssa eba <0 sn 3's Agents 

. BRE Ss ere Passenger Agent 
HELENA, MONT. 

BOA STIEREL, . css0.007% Traveling Passenger = 
HERMOSILLO LO. é rn 


KANSAS, Cry, MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bie, 
RCE NIEEG once ctaccsess ace sles Commercial Agent 


SURG oc Taals cls aiciais ais s eign dew Sinaloa gent 
i. c. WRESE® (4. 2 NO; GH. & S.A; icoien 
cial Age 


W. A. LAR pT. .T.& N.O.,G.H. & S.A., Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 


SS ORIRS SORE SEMEN Se Are Pe ere Agents 
NG.—25 Water Street 
...-General European Passenger Agent 


NG.— 
Ag oe St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
Loe ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
LUCE, Ass't Gen’l Freight and Passenger Agent 


LONDON, 


C. E Hi Death sos maiees etal nieg City Passenger Agent 

N. oo a Traveling Passenger Agent 
MANCHESTER, IOWA 

S. Sea Northern Immigration Agent 
MARYSVILLE, CAL. 

MUMBAI oe ok Sickie handins os Sevan baa Agent 

MONTEREY, MEX. 

ae RN 055.56 019 las eerie, eie'ere Commercial Agent 


rs err a Traveling Passenger Agent 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Bloc 
R. O. BEAN 


Re ME odin 9 9:0'0 4 0.0.0:00:0 Traveling Passenger Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
H. B. gg Peat ccetd goes aieate City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK, N 


- Y¥.— 
349 Br codway and | Battery Place 
EDWIN HAWLEY..... Asst. General Traffic Manager 
. Eastern Passenger Agent 
.. Eastern Freight Agent 






Sg viniss cdeeSaivd beso sccdecechouaee’ Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 

-.* BM cris Sa Gain dias doesent eeranie Ticket Agent 

Wy to ais ons aces cnesnwintior Freight Agent 


ead Bishops 00a ainieiys Commercial Agent 


x M. te Reaeeese Traveling Passenger yee 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
ERP GUSTS Te aie eee Agent 


PITTSBURG # Tig Park Building 
HER IE 6. <:s-c baci sincera Commercial Agent 


POMONA, CAL. 
A Ret Pi Pa karat ue Agent 
PORTLAND ORE. 
KIRKLAND Breiieaigar «ate District Passenger Agent 
BE Pets dn piodetks } Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
i apishiesnt- awn Woeeseesemtaneekeueee Agent 


is 6o vue waiamaainces Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, 8. 8. 


RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
eaceanrne” CAL. 
a Ao Be fas oretiets\ocofeic. co iaineaineneeoe mien Agent 


a Sere eee City ig hauet 
SALT LAKE A iy UTAH—214 Dool, lock 
erie gn ciavaa's sieic-nisn ese Ree Bang Agent 


Ah pee Passenger and Ticket Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO CAL. 
FRAN PDE tere eats toate Agent 
Gan DIEGO, ‘CAL. 90 Fifth Street 
ts abn tadiis érecnadane Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL.—613 Market Street 
W FLETCHER 


1G, WW PCM Rec ccks sccscecocece General Agent 
1 ae P MMe ie desin See sia/u a tnceamnaanee Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY........... Agent Information Bureau 
| AG AE oto. : A City Passenger Agent 
A CS Traveling Passenger Agent 
PS oe er Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEE 3 6) SI ee me Passenger Agent 
SAN JOSE. CAL.—1I6 South First Street 
iF e wee . District Freight and Passenger Agent 
Ky 2 ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN Luis ‘OBISO, CAL. 


B. F, WHITM 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 

EDO. SADA. . Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
GARTS A BARBARA, CAL. 


2 Commercial Agent 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
PIN ons 5 dccceeeedssmarnense xe Agent 


SAVANNAH GA.—18 East Bryan Street 
Sb evsiseriey Traveling Passenger Agent 
9 First Avenue 
C. J. STEEPLE.. Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
ST. Lous MO.—421 Olive Street 
L. OWUNSUEY. (cosas sc0ese Commercial Agent 


er. co sikcta alsa eins CAauey Waasies tie Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 Sent, Franklin Gupeet 
BROOKS New York State Agent 


TACOMA WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
STE EEPLE..District Freight and Passenger Agent 
TUCSON ARIZ. 
MBURMHALTER 05.05 snsiescecccsencs Agent 
TULARE L. 
VEGA Lis oy 5 onic oa sseds screeds Agent 
VISALIA CAL. 
Sty: CAUDRON Peace acca Agent 
WASHINGTON, D 
A. J. POSTON... General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
woos in CAL. 
ROTOR ok Sous ot saa Sucaaenes Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 




















[xtraordinar 

X raor y HE “ORDINARY” 
- is the name of the new 

Comfort fl afl Sixteen-Section Pullman 


Sleeping Cars, with wide 
vestibules, double windows, 


® 
Ordinary Car Pintsch light, curtains and 


separate lavatories. They 














are only ca/led Ordinary to 





distinguish them from Pal- 


ace Drawing Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars. They 


are handsomely finished in polished birch wood with 


aluminum fittings, and are furnished with upholstered 
seats, tables, mattresses and linen. Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers. 

These New Cars run through without change 


thrice a week on PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


SUNSET EXCURSIONS 
ems SAN FRANCISCO .. 
WASHINGTON 











Through El Paso, San An- 





tonio, Houston, New Orleans 
and the Historic South. 


Departures : 
Monpay, WEDNESDAY and 7 
FripAy, from each terminal. SUNSET | 
OGDEN & SHASTA) | 
— ROUTES 
SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC E — 
COMPANY ABOUT THEM orem 























PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 




















